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With the “Spectator” of Saturday, December 5th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE National Union of Conservatives met at Birmingham 
on Tuesday, and at the discussion of the delegates much 
objection was taken to the Irish Local Government Bill 
promised for next Session,—first, because it was not thought 
that the Local Government Bill would even tend to prevent 
Home-rule, but would rather play into the hands of the 
Home-rulers; and next, because it would take up so much 
time as to render the British legislation which was 
wanted almost impossible. On these grounds there was 
much opposition to Sir Albert Rollit’s motion endorsing 
the Government’s Irish Local Government Bill; and at 
length, in deference to the feeling of the Conference, the 
Marquis of Granby moved the previous question, which was 
declared to be carried by a large majority, after the vote had 
been twice taken to satisfy the doubts of some of those pre- 
sent. Evidently the Conservative delegates thought that 
Ireland had had enough time given her in recent Sessions, 
and that the Irish Local Government Bill, whether ultimately 
desirable or not, is as yet “ inopportune.” 








Lord Salisbury made a brilliant speech to the mass 
meeting at the Town Hall, held in the evening of Tuesday, 
on some of the principal features of which we have dwelt 
at length in another column. We may add here that 
he regarded agricultural depression as more or less due 
to Free-trade, but that he regarded any interference with 
Free-trade as certain to produce evils far greater to the 
nation at large than any evil involved in our existing agri- 
cultural depression. As to the proposal of the Gladstonians 
to bring in a new Reform Bill based on the principle of “ One 
man, one vote,” Lord Salisbury deprecated taking up all the 
time of the Legislature with ever new Reform Bills, which 
have a tendency to absorb all other questions into themselves, 
but declared that when the proper time for a Reform Bill 
came, he should have no objection at all to reconsider the 
proper distribution of power, which would, however, involve 
taking not only their superfluity of power from individual 
voters, but their superfluity of power from over-represented 
constituencies, and increasing the power of London and the 
thicker populations, while diminishing that of Ireland, Wales, 
and the more distant parts of England and Scotland. 


Onthe question of reforming the House of Lords, Lord Salis- 
bury did not at all expect that any measure would be carried 
which would diminish the power of the House of Commons. 
Yet all proposals for strengthening the Lords were really based 
onsteps which involved weakening the Commons. He thought 
the attacks made on the House of Lords very irrelevant. 








However wicked the Lords might be individually, while they 
retained the duty of acting as trustees for the country, they 
had no choice but to do that duty to the best of their ability ; 
and it would not be doing it to the best of their ability if they 
did not refer back to the country any proposal on which they 
had reason to think that the country had not decided at the 
previous General Election. As Mr. Gladstone refused to 
tell the country what his Home-rule Bill is to be, he cannot 
claim, as Lord Grey could, when the country returned him to 
power to carry the Reform Bill, that “the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill,” had been enthusiastically accepted 
by the constituencies. In a very powerful peroration, he 
pointed out that the whole drift of political thought in Europe 
is towards closer union, and not towards loose-knit States. 


On Wednesday, there was a Unionist luncheon in the 
Birmingham Town Hall, attended by Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury, in his speech, dwelt first 
on the difficulties which were springing up from the various 
Protectionist tariffs, which interfere so much with the trade 
of the world, and our own trade, but showed no leanings at all 
towards retaliation; and then remarked on the advantages of 
the alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. The Government is, he said, with one brilliant 
exception (Mr. Goschen), a Conservative Government, and he 
was not sure that that brilliant exception was the least Con- 
servative of the Cabinet group. He quizzed Sir William Har- 
court for his very high view of party loyalty, which Sir 
William regards as that of an army to its General, the soldiers 
having no duty except to obey the word of command. “A 
party properly disciplined and exercised, according to Sir 
William Harcourt’s acceptance of the term, ought to have 
‘Turn your coats’ as one of the evolutions of its daily drill.” 
And Lord Salisbury suggested that it would be a good subject 
for a political artist to paint Mr. Gladstone bringing down 
his hesitating neophytes into “a baptismal bath of Parnellite 
juice.” se - 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was more remarkable for its 
extraordinary straightforwardness and manliness than even 
for its eloquence. He thought that the strongest force, the 
strongest influence at present existing in human action, was 
party feeling. “It selects for us our friend; it changes for 
us sometimes,—very frequently,—our opponent. It controls 
our actions. It even settles for us the limits of our moral 
obligations. Well, if there is any one who thinks the last 
statement at all exaggerated, I would remind him that in the 
last few years, under the refracting influence of party politics, 
we have seen flagrant dishonesty become a patriotic virtue, 
murder has been as an incident in the campaign, the Seventh 
Commandment has hung suspended in the balance for a fort- 
night or three weeks, until at last the Nonconformist con- 
science pronounced it to be still of binding obligation.” Mr. 
Chamberlain had felt the tie so strongly, that for some time 
after the rupture he had earnestly desired to bring about a 
reunion with the Gladstonian Party. “If I refer to that 
now, it is to say that since then the gulf has widened 
and deepened. Now I neither look for nor desire re- 
union,’—a sentence which evoked the most enthusiastic 
cheering. Indeed, highly as we esteem the utilitarian uses of 
party loyalty, we do think the binding character of the obliga- 
tion greatly overestimated in political society, and hope that 
the secession of the Liberal Unionists may do something to 
lower the force of what we may call the superstition against 
change of party. After all, patriotic loyalty should be above 
party loyalty, and latterly it has too often seemed that the 
lower has ridden rough-shod over the higher obligation. Mr. 
Chamberlain has set in this matter a noble example. 


Lord Lytton, formerly Viceroy of India, and latterly 
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British Ambassador in Paris, died suddenly on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 24th inst. He had been more or less seriously 
ill for many weeks, and was compelled to take much morphia 
to alleviate severe pain. The drug, while soothing the pain, 
excited instead of quieting his nerves, and after writing 
yapidly for some time, he suddenly gave a cry and expired 
from a spasm of the heart. He was a man of such varied 
though imperfect powers, as diplomatist, littérateur, and poet, 
that had he been a Frenchman under a Monarchical régime, 
he might have been accounted great. As it was, however, 
Englishmen can only place him among the might-have-beens. 
He failed, on the whole, as Viceroy, leaving a most difficult 
legacy in Afghanistan; and if he succeeded in Paris, it was 
mainly because of his personal charm for French society, 
which has induced French journalists to speak of him with 
rare appreciation. It is hoped that the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, though he has completed his term of diplomatic ser- 
vice, may be induced to accept the Embassy. 


We regret deeply to record the death of Dr. Harvey 
Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle, who died suddenly on Wednes- 
day at Bishopthorpe, the residence of the Archbishop of 
York. He had been suffering from an affection of the heart, 
and hurrying to catch a train brought on a crisis. Dr. Good- 
win, though he made an excellent Bishop as regarded the 
government of his diocese and the fostering of all pbilan- 
thropic undertakings, was rather a man of science with an 
orthodox bias than a theologian or superior pastor. He wrote 
much and well on his favourite subjects, and always in the 
same strain, that science explains much, but that higher 
principles must be applied before we can explain any of the 
greater mysteries of life. 





The Influenza is reappearing in Europe. In Lemberg, in 
Galicia, it is reported that thirty thousand persons have been 
stricken by the pest, a number which would suggest a con- 
tagious character for it, and is, we should hope, an exaggeration. 
It has also broken out with some severity in Edinburgh, and 
is certainly present in London, though in the cases we have 
heard of, the attacks have been less severe than last year. The 
medical profession has as yet hit on no method of prevention, 
the story that revaccination acts as a prophylactic requiring 
much more evidence. It is true that Prussian soldiers suffer 
comparatively little, but that may be due to exercise or diet, 
or the sanitary state of the barracks. Many experienced 
men, we believe, still maintain that the disease is only a 
variety of “chill,” formerly well known, and that the best 
precaution is warmth. Dr. Tuer reports in the Times that poor 
people, with their instinct for expressiveness, have taken to 
calling the disease “ the blight.” 





The German Emperor, as we have said, certainly takes him- 
self very seriously indeed. He has a habit, it seems, in the 
absence of a chaplain, of preaching on Sundays to the sailors 
on board his yacht, a custom which, though unusual in an 
Emperor, is entirely unobjectionable. His Majesty has now, 
however, according to German newspapers, allowed these 
sermons to be published with his name, and an explanation 
that, in his “ priestly” position as Hausvater he is entitled 
or called upon to preach. That may be true, but the incon- 
sistency of publishing may be made evident by a single 
question: Will the Emperor, or can he in consistency with 
German ideas, allow really free criticism of his productions P 


Sir W. Harcourt has written, and published, a characteristic 
letter on the election in East Dorset. It is addressed 
nominally to the candidate, and assures all agricultural 
labourers that “ Codlin is the friend, not Short.” The Liberal 
Party, he says, secured the labourer the vote, brought forward 
the allotment question, and has always treated the labourer 
as an equal, instead of a dependant to be patronised. It is 
working for him now, and “ when the village communities are 
invested with a real, living, effective organisation, which can 
dispose of allotments of their own to their own people in their 
own right, which can look after the education of their own 
children, see to the disposal of their own charitable endow- 
ments, their rights of common, and all other matters of their 
own local concern, rural life will become a very different thing 
from what it now is. It will be inspired with better hopes and 
higher aims,” And, therefore, yillagers are to vote that all 





these things may be neglected for the sake of giving 
Irishmen Home-rule! We do not wish to be hard upon 
Sir W. Harcourt, for he is only a little more brutally frank 
than the Unionists in bidding for labourers’ support; but 
he conceals what he of all men must remember, that in al} 
that Liberals did for the agriculturists, those who are now 
Liberal Unionists took a leading part. They have altered 
none of their views about the labourers, and their chiefs must 
have assented to the measures of relief which Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour have already foreshadowed. 


Mr. Balfour delivered the Rectorial address to the Uni. 
versity of Glasgow on Thursday. It was one of remarkable 
power. He took for his subject the modern belief (or 
illusion) that there is some irresistible “law of progress” 
by which human society is governed, independently of the 
wisdom and conduct of the successive generations in whose 
history that law is exemplified, and endeavoured to show how 
little evidence there is for the existence of any such automatic 
law. He denied that the argument from history shows us 
anything but a succession of national civilisations which have 
successively collapsed, each in its time, leaving behind it 
others which are no more guaranteed against collapse than 
their predecessors, and which, moreover, still tolerate amongst 
them a number of savage races living in very much the same 
condition as the prehistoric men of the Stone Age. Unless 
some cause can be shown to be at work which will guarantee 
existing national civilisation against collapse, the mere 
generalisation from history is almost worthless. He examined 
the biological argument which professes to show a necessary 
evolution of the race, and dismissed it with the remark that 
the secret of its main operative force,—the elimination of 
the poorer and weaker specimens of humanity through suc- 
cumbing to starvation or war,—has long ago ceased to be 
at work amongst civilised men. As to the alleged evolution 
of society itself through the transmission to descendants of 
the more useful acquired habits of mind and character, he 
showed how little evidence there is for it, the greater biolo- 
gists of the present day maintaining that heredity only 
transmits variations which are born with the parent, not 
qualities gained by the experience of life. 


On the other hand, Mr. Balfour denied that the mere 
accumulation and transmission of knowledge has any necessary 
tendency to secure civilisation, and he denied that the cohesion 
of society is in any sense due to the knowledge and wisdom 
embodied in our political institutions. “A community founded 
upon argument would soon be a community no longer. It 
would dissolve into its constituent elements. Think of the 
thousand ties most subtly woven out of common sentiments, 
common tastes, common beliefs, nay, common prejudices, by 
which from our very earliest childhood we are all bound un- 
consciously but indissolubly together into a compacted 
whole.” “Imagine nicely adjusting our loyalty and our 
patriotism to the standard of a calculated utility. Imagine 
us severally suspending our adhesion to the Ten Command- 
ments until we have leisure and opportunity to decide between 
the rival and inconsistent philosophies which contend for the 
honour of establishing them!” If Governments had to supply 
the essential framework of society, “ it would be as idiotic to 
govern by household suffrage as to design the Forth Bridge 
by household suffrage.” Therefore Mr. Balfour rejected the 
accumulation of knowledge as any guarantee for civilisation, 
—first, because knowledge does as much to dissolve social ties, 
and to stimulate social scepticisms, as to bind together, if not 
more; next, because no knowledge exists by the magic of 
which men ¢an really be guided and inspired and held together 
in close association. Mr. Balfour did not deal with the 
binding power of faith, for the obvious reason that a law 
depending on the continuous faith of men is evidently not a 
law of necessary causation at all. 





After his Rectorial address, Mr. Balfour was entertained at 
a banquet presided over by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, 
in which it was not permissible to talk politics. In reply to 
the toast of Mr. Balfour’s health, in proposing which Principal 
Caird had complained of the difficulty he should feel in pro- 
posing Lord Tennyson’s health without any allusion to poetry, 
or Mr. Ruskin’s without any allusion to art, or Sir William 
Thomson’s without any allusion to science, Mr. Balfour re- 
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proached him with taking rather a selfish view of the matter, 
since he had not entered at all into the much greater difficulty 
which Lord Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin might feel in returning 
thanks for the toast without any such allusions, though in the 
case of Sir William Thomson, he did not suppose that the diffi- 
culty would exist. He had asked for information as to how 
Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) got over the difficulty 
eighteen years ago in a similar dilemma, and was told that 
in that case long extracts had been read from “ Vivian Grey” 
and “Henrietta Temple” by the proposer of the toast, 
and that Mr. Disraeli availed himself of these digressions 
into the literary world to touch lightly on literature, 
from which he had gracefully glided into the question of 
the depreciation of silver. So that did not help him 
much, and he was compelled to pass at once to the 
subject of Universities, and the delightful epoch at which 
young men are bringing their eager thought to bear for the 
first time on the problems of life. Mr. Balfour righty esti- 
mated the various educational influences which are not tutorial 
at a very high value; and yet, as it seems to us, he went out 
of his way to sneer at Universities which do not teach, in spite 
of the fact that very many of the greatest Universities teach 
exceedingly little, though, like an Examining University, they 
choose their examiners almost exclusively from amongst men 
who doteach. Where is the great sin of a division of labour 
which does not alter the reality at all? 


We see from a letter of Mr. Hodgson Pratt to the Echo, 
that the members of the International Peace Congress, which 
has just concluded its sittings at Rome, believe that they 
have done some substantial work; and perhaps, in spite of 
appearances, they have a foundation for their opinion. We 
are unable to believe that a few philanthropists will effect even 
in many generations a change which Christianity has for four- 
teen centuries been unable to accomplish; nor can we doubt 
that war is often a less evil than the abuses it is intended to re- 
move. The war of 1860, which emancipated Italy; the American 
War of 1861-65, which enfranchised the slaves; and the war 
of 1870, which united Germany, are instances in point. They 
cost lives; but we must all die, and the “ horrors of the battle- 
field” are probably no greater than the collective horrors of 
any week’s deaths in Europe or America. Wounds are no 
worse than severe fevers, and kill much quicker. At the 
same time, we should not forget that to restrict war to 
great occasions is of itself a serious gain, that popular dis- 
like of it tends to diminish its consequent sufferings, and 
that this dislike is fostered by the growth of opinion such 
as these Congresses try to foster. Certainly the col- 
lection of so large a group of representative men intent 
on a purely disinterested object, could have no other than 
a beneficial result. It was ominous that the managers were 
compelled to exclude political subjects, lest the speakers 
should be at each other’s throats, but hopeful that Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Englishmen could conclude a long 
séance in perfect amity, and with practical resolutions. When 
“natural enemies” learn to debate in peace, something has 
been effected towards self-control. 


The new Revolution in Brazil has produced some beneficial 
results. The new head of the Government, General Peixoto, 
is not a Dictator, but has summoned back the expelled Con- 
gress, which was legally elected, and has chosen the civil 
members of his ad interim Ministry from among Senators and 
Deputies. As soon as the Members are assembled, the whole 
country will elect a President. General Peixoto has, moreover, 
released all the Telegraph Companies from the censorship, as 
if he had nothing to conceal, and the revolted Province of Rio 
Grande do Sul has, according to many authorities, disbanded 
its troops and adhered to the new Government. Brazilian 
securities have, in consequence, risen fifteen points, and the 
rate of exchange is rapidly improving, showing a restoration 
of confidence in the mercantile classes. On the other hand, 
the Revolution has been effected by a mutiny. Lisbon corre- 
spondents—no doubt of a Monarchical bias—describe General 
Peixoto as singularly treacherous, and the latest telegrams 
state that the Navy and Army are already quarrelling. The 
former, there is some reason to believe, has remained 
Monarchical in spirit. 





M. de Giers has finished his visit to Paris, apparently not 
quite satisfactorily, a cue having been given to the Press 


to minimise its importance, which, however, would have 
been done even if he had carried a Franco-Russian treaty 
in his pocket. He has also visited Berlin, and has conversed 
with the Emperor for half-an-hour and with General Caprivi 
for an hour, apparently to the increase of their confidence in 
peace. At least, the Emperor told some recruits shortly after- 
wards that they would probably only be able to display their 
courage in peaceful operations. The truth seems to be, that 
M. de Giers had some object which all concerned think it 
expedient to keep secret, but which can hardly have had a 
direct reference to a definite arrangement for peace even for a 
short period,—first, because he paid no visit to Vienna; and 
secondly, because half the benefit of such an arrangement 
would be lost by the absence of publicity. The world must 
wait, with what fortitude it can. 


The Manchester Ship Canal seems to be going the way of 
ship-canals. The city was induced to lend the Company 
three millions by estimates showing that this sum would be 
ample for the completion of the works. It is now reported by 
a sub-committee of directors that £512,000 more will be 
required, or it may be even £800,000. The Corporation, there- 
fore, have now ordered a “close investigation” as to the real 
cost, and the directors intend to urge the closest economy, and 
the abandonment of all work that can be postponed. The 
truth is, it is next to impossible to predict the ultimate cost 
of these vast though possibly remunerative undertakings — 
one reason among}many why such risks as are involved in 
large loans to them should never be imposed upon ratepayers. 
They cannot judge deep problems of engineering, and should 
leave such undertakings to great capitalists and men with a 
fancy for industrial speculations. How is an ordinary rate- 
payer to know whether a vast hydraulic project will turn out 
a Suez Canal or a canalglike the Panama ? 


Mr. H. H. Asquith publishes a long letter in the Times in- 
tended to demolish the argument that the Lords may, when 
certain measures have passed the Commons, compel, by re- 
jecting them, a reference to the electorate. He asks what 
measures may be thus treated, instances Scotch Disestablish- 
ment as one which Lord Hartington would thus treat, and 
calls on the advocates of this policy to say how they 
will distinguish between great measures and measures fairly 
to be classed as “organic” or “constitutional.” We wish, as 
we fancy Mr. Asquith also does, that the Referendum were a 
regular part of the Constitution; but, as matters stand, the 
answer to his rather casuistical argument is not very difficult 
to find. The right to compel reference to the electors arises 
whenever, in the judgment of the House of Lords, the question 
is important enough to make them risk the extreme odium of 
that course. Or, in other words, it arises whenever the Lords 
prefer the interest of the country to their own safety asa 
legislating body. 








Lord Spencer delivered an address to the Gladstonians in 
the Corporation Hall, Ramsbottom, on Thursday, in which he 
expressed great satisfaction in the suppression of boycotting 
in Ireland, but thought the credit of it was due to Mr, Glad. 
stone’s policy, and not to Mr, Balfour’scoercion. If that isso, 
why was boycotting so widespread in 1886 while Mr. Glad- 
stone was in power, and why did it dwindle in the latter part 
of 1886, when Lord Salisbury succeeded him? Lord Spencer 
does not look the facts candidly in the face. The Irish take 
liberties under a weak government, and recognise at once the 
meaning of strong government. 





The full accounts of the September earthquakes in Japan 
reveal a terrible catastrophe. The shocks were felt in thirty-one 
provinces, and the towns affected were either destroyed or set 
on fire, the falling timbers upsetting all lamps and receptacles 
for hot charcoal. In one town (Ogarki), two thousand persons 
were burnt alive, and in another (Gifu) they only escaped by 
flying to the hills. The total loss of life is estimated at five 
thousand, and the damage done to property must have been 
prodigious. For example, 350 miles of embankments were 
destroyed, which‘implies the flooding of thousands of square 
miles. Fortunately, the houses can easily be restored; and 
the Japanese are not cowed like other races by earthquake. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S DEMOCRACY. 
ORD SALISBURY’S speech in the Town Hall at 
Birmingham on Tuesday, was not only a very 
brilliant but a very frankly democratic speech. There 
was running through the whole of it a connected thread 
of genuine democratic conviction. Whether or not that 
democratic conviction was willing or unwilling, we do not 
know,—and there is, indeed, nothing to show us,—but at 
all events it was hearty conviction of its kind. From the 
happy contempt with which he suggested that, for British 
constituencies at least, the famous sandwich simile of Mr. 
Tuckwell was not a very apposite one, since the object is 
to conceal the disagreeable taste of Home-rule altogether, 
and not merely to garnish it with a neutral taste like bread- 
and-butter, and that it would have been much more to 
the point to liken the measures by which that dis- 
agreeable taste was to be concealed, to the capsule in 
which druggists so often enclose the nauseous dose 
of castor-oil that it may not affect the palate at all, 
—from this scornful opening, to the eloquent close, in 
which Lord Salisbury contended that, so far as we can 
judge of the drift of “manifest destiny,” that drift is 
not in favour of Home-rule, but steadily against it, the 
whole speech was one long string of admissions that 
whatever the people of the United Kingdom heartily and 
deliberately will, the statesmen of the United Kingdom 
must heartily and deliberately accept. Even the ironic 
remark that Parish Councils are regarded by the Glad- 
stonians as a concession to the growing demand for popular 
amusement, and that looked at from that point of view 
they will hardly be as popular as (say) an Established 
Circus, was not without a democratic ring in it. It 
suggested very powerfully the expense which the people 
will have to bear if the State is to adopt every proposal 
which tends to the satisfaction of a superficial popular 
demand, and it made the people feel that even the lightest 
sort of amusement might cost them less, as well as please 
them more, than an elaborate and certainly not very 
economical popular machinery for devising, imposing, and 
expending rates. Lord Salisbury is quite right in assuming 
that a sharp saying, even if it touches a popular foible, is 
likely enough to be both popular and effective. Our electors 
are not so thin-skinned that they should resent a very 
effective sarcasm at the levity of their real tastes, especially 
when it reminds them forcibly of the expensiveness of 
those artificial, not to say imaginary, tastes to which the 
politicians endeavour to persuade them that their hearts 
are devoted. Even in relation to the land, Lord Salisbury 
was thoroughly in sympathy with the democracy. He was 
not unwilling that the State should try a great experiment 
in stimulating the growth of a peasantry of small land- 
owners, if it proved that such an experiment could be 
tried with justice to the whole people; in other words, 
without running counter to great economic laws. He 
was evidently doubtful whether anything that the State 
could do, without risking gravely the interests of 
the people at large, would prove effective; and we 
share that doubt. It seems to us questionable whether 
the English people are at all inclined or fit for 
the sort of incessant and half-remunerated toil which 
the class of small landowners in other countries under- 
go; and unless they are, the experiment will fail. 
But Lord Salisbury sees completely the immense weight 
which such a class, if it did flourish, would bring into the 
scale of popular Conservatism, and therefore he not un- 
naturally desires to see some such experiment cautiously 
tried. 

But perhaps the best, and certainly the most frankly 
democratic part of Lord Salisbury’s speech, was his treat- 
ment of the question of the House of Lords, and its pliancy 
to the demands of the people. He plainly avowed the 
doctrine that the House of Lords ought not to resist, and 
indeed would not think of resisting, a genuine popular 
demand. Let Mr. Gladstone, he said, produce a Home- 
rule Bill for which the people shall raise such a cry as was 
raised for the first great Reform Bill; let him produce a 
Home-rule Bill for which the people shall raise the cry, 
“The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,”— 
and he will find the House of Lords pliancy itself. 
But that is just what Mr. Gladstone refuses to do. 
He wants to disguise up to the last moment what 





the Bill is to be, and then to treat a General Elec. 
tion which settles nothing except a vague assent to 
some Irish Home-rule measure, as if it were a demand 


for the passing of a specific measure every clause of 


which had been considered and eagerly accepted by the 
people. That, says Lord Salisbury, is trying to pass a 
Bill on the sly. For, one of the most critical questions in 
relation to this Irish Home-rule Bill is, whether it can be 
reconciled either with justice to both sections of the Irish 
people, or with safety to the United Kingdom as a whole, 
The people cannot possibly judge that question,—they 
cannot even properly consider it,—till they know the exact 
nature of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal; and yet, while con- 
cealing this from public view, he wants the House of 
Lords to accept a General Election which decides nothing 
but an abstract desire for a Home-rule measure, if it can 
be safely constructed, as if it were such a demand as Lord 
Grey’s Administration represented for the passing of a Bill 
thoroughly familiar in all its parts to the whole people. 
Nay, Mr. Gladstone even threatens the House of Lords 
with evil consequences if it insists on taking the judgment of 
the constituencies on the measure after it has been properly 
formulated, as well as on the general desire for such a 
measure while its specific provisions are all kept in the 
dark. That, says Lord Salisbury, is not following Lord 
Grey’s example. Lord Grey could say truly that the people 
knew what he had proposed, and were so eager for it that 
they asked for that and nothing else. Mr. Gladstone 
wishes to deprive the people of the power of reconsidering 
his proposals after they have been definitely made,—which 
is not a democratic state of mind. As to the threat of 
mending or ending the House of Lords, it does not greatly 
affect Lord Salisbury’s mind. For every proposal for 
mending it, means taking power from the Commons, and 
the Commons will have no wish at all for that. We shall 
not easily get a more genuinely pliant Second Chamber 
than the House of Lords, so long as it is really convinced 
that what the Commons pass is what the people wish 
for. Where there is room for any reasonable doubt 
on that head, it is the House of Lords which takes the 
popular side when it insists that the people shall have the 
opportunity of reconsidering Mr. Gladstone’s plans in their 
concrete form, as well as the abstract end he has had in 
view. 

_ Thoroughly democratic, too, was Lord Salisbury’s warn- 
ing that any appearance of weakness in relation to this. 
Irish demand for the virtual dissolution of the Union 
could not but have very far-reaching results on the con- 
stitution and unity of the Empire. “If you once tell the 
world that you are so weak, that by sheer agitation, by 
merely making the thing unpleasant, a dependency so 
closely connected with you as Ireland has been wrenched 
from you, do you not think that other populations in other 
parts of the globe will take a lesson from it, and will 
learn the feebleness of the master with whom they have 
to deal?” That seems to us a very serious question 
indeed, and one the answer to which may, as Lord Salis- 
bury says, affect permanently and gravely even the 
wages of the English labourer, by affecting most seriously 
the whole commerce, revenue, and wealth of the country. 
Every part of the world has been watching the Irish 
agitators, and appraising the utter recklessness and inso- 
lence of their methods; and if these insolent and reckless 
methods prove successful, we may be sure that the desire 
to remain under the British flag will soon be so attenuated, 
that before long the British Empire will go to pieces. It 
would be impossible to be proud of a Mother-country 
which cannot control such conspiracies as those which 
established the system of boycotting and the “ Plan of 
Campaign.” Moreover, as Lord Salisbury points out, 
Home-rule in Ireland means the legislative victory of the 
poor part of Ireland over the rich part of Ireland,—in 
other words, a system of taxation which will make Ulster 
pay much more than her due proportion of the Irish 
expenditure,—and that will be an object-lesson to the 
world in the practical injustice caused by the weakness of 
our modern statesmen, of which it will not be possible to 
counteract the painful effect. Add to all this the criticism 
on the strangeness of the phenomenon, that when Italy con- 
solidates herself, when Germany becomes for the first time 
a homogeneous Power, when the federal principle is making 
great advances on the local principle even in the United 
States of America, England should be preparing to revert 
to a political condition of things not unlike that of the 
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Heptarchy, and we have some idea of the great force of 
Lord Salisbury’s speech in showing that the democracy of 
this country is little likely to enter on a path which is not 
only politically retrograde, but which is certain to give a 
heavy blow to the power, and to cast a grievous gloom over 
the prospects, of the United Kingdom. That localism in 
excelsis can be made to sound attractive to British ears, 
is perhaps the greatest triumph which Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence ever gained. It will not gain the still greater 
triumph of making the thing tolerable, when once the real 
nature of the thing is made fully known. 





LORD LYTTON. 


ORD LYTTON’S death is a regrettable event, not 
because of his personality, but because of the extreme 
difficulty of refilling adequately a post of supreme im- 
portance which he filled fairly well. The Embassy to 
Paris is, of all foreign appointments in the gift of the 
Crown, the one on which the interests of the Empire most 
depend. Victorious or defeated, France is always with us, 
can always worry us, and is always, from her geographical 
position and the susceptibilities of her rulers, potentially 
our most formidable foe. Those rulers, too, cannot be 
managed successfully in ordinary times by a mere man of 
business, or even by a man who, like Sir William White, 
possesses unusual resources of capacity and decision. They 
require a man who understands them, and whom they under- 
stand, who can influence them by his manner and wit as 
well as by his arguments, who is popular in society, and 
who, above all, never arouses by his British disagreeableness 
the strange readiness of Frenchmen to feel affronted. They 
grow irritated even at eagerness, while a domineering Am- 
bassador of the Lord Stratford de Redcliffe type might in 
any unlucky moment elicit, if not a declaration of war, a 
threat of making one. Lord Dufferin and Ava is perhaps 
the one diplomatist now in the service who is perfectly 
qualified for the post, who, while defending the interests 
of England, can seem almost a Frenchman among French- 
men, and that whether his opponents spring from the 
Faubourg, or belong, like most of the French Ministers 
of our day, to the new couche sociale. Lord Dufferin, 
however, we almost fear, is tired of work, and will be 
reluctant to accept even the Blue Ribbon of the ser- 
vice. We are unable to believe that Lord Lytton, 
had a grave crisis occurred, would have been a safe 
Ambassador in Paris, for the vein of rashness in his 
character, which once in India nearly produced a grand 
disaster, always came out at the supreme moment; 
but in time of peace, or of mere diplomatic friction, 
he did his work admirably well. He was in many 
respects an Irishman of the bright kind, with a tempera- 
ment inherited from his typically Irish mother, very witty 
if you gave him a moment to think, a good judge of all 
characters but the English, and exquisitely perceptive as to 
an opponent’s meaning ; he could hold his own with French- 
men without ruffling their sensitive self-love, and frequently 
smoothed away difficulties which might have developed 
into quarrels. His personal charm is denied by no one, 
and seems so exquisite to M. de Blowitz, who is extra- 
experienced in diplomatic personages, that, with quite 
wondrous naiveté, he on account of it pardons Lord Lytton 
in public for not asking him to dinner. On the edge of a war 
we should have deeply distrusted Lord Lytton ; but on the 
edge of peace, which is the usual British position towards 
France, he was as effective a diplomatist, perhaps, as Lord 
Salisbury could have found, more especially as it was a 
point in his complex nature that he would obey distinct 
orders without spoiling them on account of his own distaste. 
Partially successful as a great diplomatist, as a great 
executive chief Lord Lytton was a failure. We doubt if a 
diplomatist ever will quite succeed as Viceroy of India, 
unless, as in Lord Dufferin’s case, his most important 
duty is of the kind with which diplomatists are most 
familiar. The hundred and fifty great executive orders 
which a Viceroy must issue every week, tax all but men 
who are either born or trained administrators, a little too 
severely. Lord Lytton was singularly ill-fitted for such a 
task as falls to the Viceroys. He had no administrative 
habit; he could not understand the extremely able but 
dullish men who, as a rule, rise to the head of the great 
Indian departments, and who invariably fail in English 
Parliamentary life ; and he had a genuine love for creating 
a theatrical impression which was always leading him astray. 


He fancied that Orientals admired this, misconceived their 
childlike fondness for pomp on great occasions as a feeble 
fondness for display, and forgot that their ideal rulers, 
men like Omar, and Akbar, and Sivajee, and Runjeet Singh, 
rulers who live in tradition, have been men of marked 
simplicity of demeanour, and even ostentatious ordinari- 
ness of life. ‘Jan Larenz,” who would receive a great 
noble in his pyjamahs, was a far more terrible figure in 
their eyes than Lord Lytton, about whom Lord Beacons- 
field made one of his few mistakes. A genius himself, 
though with iridescence rather than fire, Lord Beaconsfield 
was always looking for genius, and because Lord Lytton 
was many-sided and of a quick decision, he fancied 
that he had found one. In reality, he had only 
found a man who on many sides was almost a genius, 
but who never quite passed on any one of them the 
dividing-line which separates genius from talent. Except 
perhaps in a few verses of rather profound reflection, Lord 
Lytton’s poetry is essentially imitative, and he cannot be 
placed above the second, or even the third rank. He had 
a lively fancy, and an ear for melody; but the gift which 
makes the great poet, the gift of smelting concentrated 
thought into harmony, had not been granted to Lord 
Lytton. His despatches are full of the most lucid 
English, and of that literary flavour which, though one or 
two first-rate men like Canning have used it, second-rate 
statesmen are so apt to mistake for force. Even his 
diplomatic insight failed him when he had to deal with 
masses of hard and, to himself, unknown facts. He could 
comprehend a Frenchman, but not an Afghan. His whole 
idea of reducing Afghanistan to a dependency, which was 
the key of his Indian “policy,” was founded on an 
illusion as to the character of the people and the 
ascendency of the Ameer, which the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari at once revealed to the remainder of 
the world. That murder roused at once Lord Lytton’s 
personal pride and his instinct for theatric display ; and he 
insisted on a sudden and dramatic vengeance, the march to 
Cabul at a few hours’ notice of a corps d’armée which was 
not ready for war in any one respect, and which the 
Afghans would infallibly have cut to pieces, as they very 
nearly did the well-appointed force which wiser heads,. 
after a fierce though secret conflict with the Viceroy, at 
last obtained permission to prepare. His rage was per- 
fectly natural and justifiable, and he did ultimately take 
good counsel; but India requires the government of a cool 
mind, and Lord Lytton’s was only a coruscating one. He 
was, in truth, in spite of some considerable powers and a 
great many engaging qualities, a light-minded man, who 
could only have been great in a Continental Court, under 
a passed-away régime. Louis XIV. would have promoted 
Lord Lytton with all his heart, have pardoned every eccen- 
tricity, and have covered his mistakes with the magnanimity 
which, as he regarded every agent as part of himself, was 
perhaps the most natural, as it was certainly the most 
admirable, outcome of the “Great King’s” superb 
egotisin. 

We dare say Lord Lytton’s friends, and he had a good 
many, will set down the depreciatory criticisms passed in 
this country on his career, as due to the British incapacity 
to understand many-sided, and what may be called gay 
natures, when they are in high position. There is 
some truth in the defence, for there is a weakness 
of that sort in the British mind, and we are not 
sure but it increases. We can fancy that Mr. Canning 
would to-day be looked on askance as Foreign Minister, 
and are quite certain that Lord Melbourne would never be 
regarded as a fitting candidate for the Premiership. There 
is a distrust of the men of “ parts” which in the last cen- 
tury would have been regarded with amazement, a distrust 
which extends even to the fact that a man is witty. Mr. 
Balfour’s one defect in the eyes of many of his followers, 
is a certain lightness of temper which is by no means 
lightness of mind; and Lord Salisbury has lost more 
support by his sardonic humour than by any occasional 
traces of old Conservatism. The change from the last 
century in this respect is most marked, and even from the 
time when Lord Palmerston’s jocularity added distinctly 
to his hold over the general imagination. We suppose its 
cause is,in the main, the decay all over the world of aristo- 
cratic ascendency, and the consequent rise to power of 
classes which take everything, if possible, a little too 
seriously ; but there is another reason too. There is a 
distinct increase in the horror of disaster, in the insistance 
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of the democracy that their agents shall avoid anything 
in the nature of scenic failure. The French despair 
at the blunders in Tonquin would have been incon- 
céivable to the men who surrounded Louis XVI.; while 
our own agitation at the trumpery reverse in Munee- 
pore would have struck the contemporaries of Clive 
ws rather despicable weakness. Even the steady German 
mind grows excited by little disasters in Eastern Africa ; 
while King Humbert, it is said, regards his position in 
régard to Abyssinia, and the consequent popular annoyance, 
as the one evidence of Signor Crispi’s incapacity. Much 
of this is due to better, and above all quicker information, 
which enables the democracy to act, and much to the 
intermittent but growing horror of any sacrifice of life ; 
but the principal cause is the increasing sense of the 
complexity of affairs. Nobody can quite see the full 
consequences of anything, and everybody sees that events 
are much interlinked, the consequence being a demand 
for “safe” men, which inevitably produces a supply. 
That demand is not altogether favourable to the produc- 
tion of rulers with positive genius, for they will rarely 
walk only on beaten paths; but as a compensation it is 
fatal to the men, so full of parts and so wanting in 
judgment, who swarmed in the eighteenth century, as they 
are said to swarm to-day in Russia, and among whom, 
if we were collecting a gallery of historic portraits, we 
should be inclined to place Lord Lytton. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. 


HAT the new Revolution in Brazil should have sent up 
Brazilian securities, is natural enough. The dis- 
nrissed Dictator, Marshal da Fonseca, was not only an 
incompetent ruler who had created no party for himself 
even in the Army which proclaimed him, but he was, 
either from conviction or from his view of his personal 
interests, in favour of a practically unlimited issue of 
paper currency, which was already beginning to injure 
commerce and make the necessaries of life inaccessible to 
the poor. His successors will, it is believed, restrict the 
paper issue, and will, moreover, endeavour to govern the 
country upon more liberal principles, and through the re- 
presentatives chosen, if not precisely by the people, at 
least by the directing classes. This is obvious, not only 
from the instinctive adherence of all the best Brazilians in 
Europe, but from the decree releasing telegraph bulletins 
from the censorship, and from the selection of the whole 
Executive, except the Ministers of War and Marine, from 
athong the Senators or Members of Congress. It follows 
also from the rumoured adhesion of the Province of Rio 
Grande do Sul, where the insurgents, who are mainly im- 
migrants of a very good kind, on hearing of the Marshal’s 
resignation, are said to have laid down their arms and 
telegraphed their reunion with the central authority. It 
is probable that the other disaffected provinces will follow 
suit, and with a reunited State, and a more sensible 
Government, the prospects of the bondholders have for 
the time being sensibly improved. 

But then, have the prospects of Brazil equally improved ? 
They may have, for there are some indications in the course 
of the new movement to show that the respectable classes, 
having either shaken off their apathy or grown frightened 
for their property, have taken control of the Government, 
and may be able to keep it. And in Brazil, as in other 
South Amerian States, the respectable classes are so de- 
cidedly superior in civilisation to the populace, that they 
will probably govern not only with much more modera- 
tion and common-sense, but also much more effectively, 
—as, in fact, in the Chilian instance, they have done 
for long periods. The upper classes in Spanish America 
and Brazil are far from perfect; but they have at least 
some culture—in many instances, a good deal of it—and 
can not only form reasonable political schemes, but adhere 
to them with the tenacity without which no Constitution 
can be made to work for more than a few months. More- 
over, they have with them in Brazil, for the moment, con- 
siderable physical force, the Navy, which could shatter the 
capitals, being decidedly on their side, as are also the pro- 
vincial Volunteers, or armed citizens, who have just been 
organising insurrections. There is no evidence that the 
populace is hostile to them, while it is clear that the 
Army is either divided—which is most probably the case— 
or finds itself unable to resist the explosion of popular 
opinion, backed both by the Navy and the insurgents in 





the provinces. These are most healthy signs; but then, 
there is one terribly ominous sign on the other side to be 
reckoned up. It is clear from the ease with which both 
the Emperor Pedro and Marshal da Fonseca were over- 
thrown, that authority in Brazil has no real foothold, 
nothing upon which it can depend for defence if attacked 
by any one in possession of the regular armed force. If 
the Army revolts, as it did against Dom Pedro, the 
Imperial Government goes down in a night, without a 
shot being fired in its defence. If the Navy revolts, as 
it did against the dictatorship of Marshal da Fonseca, the 
Republic goes down in its turn, also without a blow. It 
appears, from accounts which read as if they were trust- 
worthy, that the Navy, which contains Monarchists and 
many Officers on the “respectable” side, revolted against 
the dictatorship, and offered the Marshal the alternatives 
of resignation or civil war. He hesitated for a moment; 
but on the Navy proving its sincerity by opening fire on 
the capital, he began to fear a popular insurrection and 
the fate of Balmaceda. He doubtless ascertained that 
the Army would not fight the Fleet on his behalf, and 
probably knew that he had no means of coercing the 
revolted or disaffected provinces. He therefore yielded, 
presumably exacting some promise of personal immunity, 
and power passed over without bloodshed to the Parlia- 
mentarians. That is most satisfactory from the point 
of view of humanity; but what is to prevent it from 
happening once a twelvemonth? Suppose the Navy, 
taking offence at General Peixoto’s policy, or at some law 
passed by Congress, or at the imperfect recognition of 
officers’ services in the shape of donatives and promotions, 
should next November hand in to the regenerated Govern- 
ment a new ultimatum upsetting the Executive in favour 
of other persons, what is to prevent its success once more ? 
The capital obviously cannot resist, for the moment 
the Navy is resolute enough to use shells, the resistance 
of a town lying under its guns would only invite destruc- 
tion. The Army, if the forts are of any strength, might 
resist, but it would in all probability be divided, and is 
evidently disinclined to believe itself strong enough to over- 
come the sister-force, which, again, has only to “ adhere” to 
the Army to give it also the same dominance over the situa- 
tion. It is true the provinces might protect the central 
Government by threatening, as a steady policy, to revolt if 
legality were departed from ; but then, will they do this, or 
doing it, will they abstain from the secessions to which so 
many things in the circumstances of Brazil, where a province 
is often larger than France, must necessarily invite them ? 
All Governments, and especially all Federal Governments, 
must occasionally excite grave discontents, and if the dis- 
contents excite insurrections, and there is no physical 
power to put them down, the State must lack any 
character of permanent stability. There is a remedy, of 
course, in the arming and training of the whole popula- 
tion ; but it is, in the circumstances of Brazil, so dangerous 
as to be practically out of the question. The population 
is divided by colours as well as interests, and if all were 
praatne | armed, we might see a war of races such as 
the late Mr. Christie, for so many years our able Minister 
in Brazil, held to be ultimately almost inevitable. 

Of course, if there is a Monarchical party in Brazil 
strong enough to decree a Restoration under the House of 
Braganza, or the branch of the Bourbons in which the 
Brazilian family has merged through the marriage of its 
heiress with the Comte d’Eu, many of the causes of 
instability may be dismissed at once. Loyalty is a prin- 
ciple which supplies strength; and the Army and Navy 
might be reorganised so that insurrection would be- 
come as improbable as in England, or even Germany. 
Genuinely Monarchical officers cannot revolt, and the 
Throne acts as a stable centre round which the parties 
must contend. But the only sign of a _ counter- 
revolution at present is, that some leading Monarchists 
joined in the movement which upset the Dictator, and 
that all parties so far recognise the Monarchical tertiwm 
quid as to be anxious for its alliance. There would, 
however, be serious obstacles to such a return to the old 
order of things. The Imperial House has no one in it to 
whom Brazil could look with confidence, the Emperor 
himself being, to speak plainly, a sickly dilettante in science, 
his daughter a distrusted Clerical, and his grandson too 
young to be used for any purpose except that of sheltering 
some Regent. The “principal Monarchists,” moreover, 








will have great posts under the new régime, and will be 
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much more likely for the present to try and work the 
Republican Constitution, than to risk civil war and embark 
on the unknown from devotion to an idea for which, during 
the two years of the virtual dictatorship, they made no 
attempt to struggle. A loosely tied Federation, with the 
separate States claiming a great deal of all the available 
revenue, seems at present the most probable outcome of 
the disorder; and that, we greatly fear, must remain to a 
large extent at the mercy of the Army and Navy and the 
disaffected in the provinces. There is no doubt some 
“Brazilian ” feeling, as is proved by the instant sub- 
mission of Rio Grande do Sul, if that is accurately 
reported; but hitherto it has appeared to be of a very 
thin kind, and to be effective it must be sufficient to induce 
those who entertain it to fight, with rifles, against all whose 
conduct threatens disintegration. 





MR. BALFOUR’S DOUBTS OF PROGRESS. 


HATEVER reasonable doubt there may be,—and 

we think there is a good deal,—concerning the 

truth of the proposition that the progress of the race 
is assured by any natural law independent of indi- 
vidual wisdom and effort, it is certainly a happy augury 
for progress in the present generation of men, that two 
such Rectorial addresses as Mr. Goschen’s in Edinburgh 
and Mr. Balfour’s in Glasgow should have been delivered 
within a week of each other. Both of them seem to us 
very remarkable intellectual efforts, and both of them show 
how far beyond the arena of political life the minds of the 
two principal statesmen of the Unionist Party in the House 
of Commons, habitually range. Mr. Balfour’s address to the 
University of Glasgow on Thursday is intended to show that 
we have no adequate justification for that vague optimism 
which regards the progress of the race as an immutable 
truth on the strength of which we might, if we pleased, 
even relax our efforts to improve the state of society in 
which we live, resting secure that the laws of Nature would 
themselves bring about that for which the energy of man 
had ceased to struggle. Mr. Balfour doubts the existence 
of any such laws of Nature. Clearly they are not involved 
in what are now known as the laws of evolution. For if, 
as is universally assumed, the reference is to the laws which 
worked in constituting the present types of organic life, 
vegetable and animal, they worked by a process of elimina- 
tion which in human society has long ago ceased amongst 
civilised races. Instead of the weaker and less effective 
members of our race being eliminated by the extirpation of 
the unfittest, the social instincts of the race now carefully 
preserve the weaker and less fit specimens of humanity. 
Nor can it be demonstrated by any satisfactory evidence 
that this disappearance of the selective process has been 
replaced by the appearance of any power to transmit 
to children the acquired faculties and aptitudes of 
experience. So far as we know, it is very doubtful 
whether any characteristic quality is transmitted to the 
child, which was not born with one or both of the 
parents ; so that though a man may transmit any natural 
aptitude of his own organisation, it is probable that he 
never transmits any purely acquired skill or discipline. 
Still, of course it is possible to conceive that the efforts of 
each generation may leave so greatly an improved environ- 
ment to its posterity, that even though the raw material 
of man’s nature may not be any further improved by the 
hereditary accumulations of talents, the circumstances 
under which each successive generation is born may be so 
much more favourable to the development of all the better 
side of human intellect and character, as to produce far more 
perfectly evolved talents and virtues and tastes than the 
ancestors of these happier beings ever had the opportunity 
of displaying. The intellectual and moral climate may be 
So greatly improved by the painstaking of successive 
generations, that even though acquired characteristics may 
not be transmitted, the best qualities which are transmitted 
may reach a very much higher state of perfection. This 
Mr. Balfour is very far from denying. On the contrary, 
he greatly hopes that it may be so. But then heasks very 
acutely what guarantee we have that the higher creative 
genius of man will be reproduced as largely as the power 
to enjoy it. ‘Mr. Spencer,” he says, “cherishes the 
belief that his ‘fully evolved’ man will spend much more 
time in esthetic enjoyment than our toil-worn generation 
1s able to do. I hope he may. But what art is he going 
to enjoy ? Leisure and fashion will produce audiences and 





spectators. We know of nothing that will produce 
musicians or painters; and I sometimes fear that if Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘fully evolved’ man ever comes into being, he 
will not only find ‘ perfect harmony with his environment’ 
intolerably tedious, but will be in the humiliating position 
of having to depend for all his higher pleasures on the 
poetry and painting of his ‘imperfectly evolved ’ forefathers, 
whose harmony with their environment was, fortunately 
for the cause of Art, not quite so perfect as his own.” That 
involves, of course, the suggestion that it is precisely the 
collision between the ideal faculty and the resistance of a 
disappointing world, which stirs the artist, sculptor, and 
poet into productive work. And undoubtedly without 
some gadfly-sting at the heart, very little of the highest 
work of the world has ever been done. 

Then Mr. Balfour goes on to ask what the State can do 
to ensure progress, and he infers that, except by keeping 
order and protecting liberty, it can do very little. Look, 
he says, at the totally different histories which the political 
development of the State in such different countries as 
Germany, Holland, France, Belgium, and Great Britair 
presents to us. In all these countries there have been 
the most deadly struggles between the different parties 
and factions, and it has been assumed in all these struggles 
that the very secret of civilisation was at issue. Yet in all 
these States, different as their political constitutions 
are, though they do not speak the same language, nor 
profess the same religion, nor claim the same ancestry, 
and though their fates have been very different, “their 
culture at the present moment is practically identical ; 
their ideas form a common stock ; the social features they 
have to face are the same; and such differences as exist in 
the material condition and well-being of their populations, 
are unquestionably due more to the economic differences 
in their position, climate, and natural advantages, than to 
the decisions at which they may from time to time have 
arrived on the various political controversies by which 
their peoples have been so bitterly divided.” That does 
not say very much, argues Mr. Balfour, for the power of 
the State to alter for the better by legislation the conditions 
under which the people live. And when we notice that on 
one most important subject, the subject of religion, they 
have almost all come to the conclusion that they had better 
not interfere authoritatively at all, this depreciatory esti- 
mate of the influence of the State is confirmed. Indeed, 
the notion that any people manages, or can manage, the 
most important class of its own affairs, is, as Mr. Balfour 
shows, a singular illusion. Even in strictly political 
matters, though a people may more or less fix their own 
institutions, they do not and cannot fix how those 
institutions are to be worked. What organic statute, for 
instance, ever settled that a representative assembly 
should be divided between two or three great parties ? 
Indeed, no State could have any stability at all if habit, 
prepossession, prejudice did not do a vast deal more to 
secure the unity of the people than any amount of con- 
scious manipulation and reason can ever do; and a State 
in which conscious reasoning has too much influence, is a 
State of which the mortar is already so much loosened 
that it may almost at any time go to pieces. ‘“ We 
habitually talk as if a self-governing or free community 
was one which managed its own affairs. In strict- 
ness, no community manages its own affairs, or by 
any possibility could manage them. It manages but 
a narrow fringe of its affairs, and that in the 
main by delegation. In healthy societies it is only 
the thinnest surface-layer of law and custom, belief and 
sentiment, which is either subjected to destructive treat- 
ment, or becomes the nucleus of any new growth.” For 
the most part, the affairs of a nation are governed by 
habits of thought and long-established customs with which 
the political or formal institutions of the State have no 
more to do than they have with the revolutions of the 
earth or the ebb and flow of the tides. Hence, in Mr. 
Balfour’s opinion, there is no evidence of a necessary “law 
of progress” in human affairs which guarantees us against 
the-collapses which so many civilised States have in various 
ages undergone, and there is no power in any State Govern- 
ment so to organise society as to secure it against such catas- 
trophes for the future. Even the greater amenability to 
reason which sometimes besets a particular society, ren- 
dering its public opinion, as it were, fluid and plastic, he 
regards rather as a peril menacing its cohesion, than as a 
guarantee for progress. 
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him in thinking that there neither is nor can be any 
automatic law of progress which can secure any human 
society against the unfaithfulness and apathy of the indi- 
viduals who constitute that society, or against the influence 
of the various potent solvents which Providence sometimes 
seems to use for the purpose of decomposing a society whose 
fresh springs have run dry. But Mr. Balfour’s account of 
the matter seems to us to suggest two very important 
riders. The first is, that the cohesion of human society, 
which depends, as he justly points out, on a profusion of 
influences of the binding force, and often of the very 
existence of which the members of that society are as com- 
pletely unconscious as they are of the circulation of their 
blood and the condition of their nerves, must owe its fine 
constructive energy to a power far higher than any of 
which we can sound the depths or fathom the purposes. 
And though we can never pretend to know whether that 
power has or has not in view to put an end to a particular 
form of civilisation, and to raise up another in its place, we 
may at least trust that, so long as any national society is 
full of life and elasticity, the signal for its dissolution has 
not yet been given. The more Mr. Balfour insists on 
the strength of the unconscious prepossessions and customs 
which bind together human societies, the more he depre- 
ciates the power of the State to interfere effectively and im- 
pressively in the organic structure of such a society, the more 
he throws us back on the mighty Power which “ foreknew 
what it did predestinate.” And though we may be quite 
incompetent to command any view of its august designs, nay, 
though those designs may include the dissolution of existing 
societies, whether new ones are to arise out of them or 
not, we may yet trust that the doom of any society is not 
at hand until we can perceive the gradual failure of those 
— of hope and life and joy and conviction which, so 
ong as they beat strong and steady, are not only symptoms 
of strength, but omens of future growth. And the next rider 
is, that hearty faith in the guidance of this Power is one of 
the most effective of all securities against the social languor 
and decay to which every society is otherwise liable. Mr. 
Balfour was only concerned to show that we have no reason 
for believing in a “law” of progress, in the sense in which 
we believe in a law of gravitation, and he has given good 
reason for his view that that which is to determine the future 
character of men must depend on the past character of 
men, and cannot be summed up in any mere automatic 
agency. Still, there is fair reason to think that, before 
the shock of any social catastrophe, history has usually 
chronicled protracted symptoms of dwindling faith, 
clouded hope, infirm purpose, and feeble will. Till these 
prognostics appear, we need hardly fear that a period of 
retrogression is at hand; and one of the agencies which 
most effectually staves off that fatal era, is a lively faith 
in the only power which can avert its coming. 





MONARCHY IN COMMISSION. 

| Pig BROUGHAM used to say that the British Con- 
stitution would never be fairly tested until a man of 
genius had ascended the throne,—a calamity from which 
the House of Hanover has hitherto always preserved its 
people, and apparently always will. They have been 
living illustrations of the great truth that, for purposes of 
constant nutrition, home-made bread is better than the 
rarest and most expensive delicacies. The idea of the 
lively Chancellor probably was that a man of genius would 
not be content to play the retiring part of an English 
King, but would either master his Ministers by sheer 
ability, a contingency Mr. Bagehot also thought possible, 
or, by making some desperate effort to obtain power, would 
upset the lumbering constitutional coach altogether. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, in the vivacious brochure which he kas 
just published, describing “How England Became a 
Republic,” suggests that a King with a genius for politics, 
and perhaps a love affair with a subject, might, in 
his utter weariness of a life of luxury, ceremony, and 
political inaction made to seem almost immoral by 
his apparent responsibility, seek another solution of the 
problem. He might, if conscious of unusual powers 
and ordinary ambition, be determined to renounce the 
throne and enter Parliament, a resolution which, however, 
he would find impeded by all manner of difficulties, 
owing to the total absence alike of legal provision for 


Such is Mr. Balfour’s view, and we heartily concur with | an act. 
prepared for revolutionary measures which might injure 


the country, and his Premier tells him that, sorry as he 
is for him, he must, while he is alive, continue to bear the 
burden of the Crown. 
any radical change of system :— 


The imaginary Prince of the pamphlet is not 


The country is not prepared for 


“It is necessary,” says the aged Premier, “that your personal 
feelings and ambitions should be sacrificed for the good of the 
country at large. I can see no possible way of setting you free. 
To let you resign, and to appoint the next heir, would be an im- 
mense difficulty. If you married and had children, we should have 
a family of Pretenders, and a thousand fools and enthusiasts would 
be for ever proclaiming their adherence to their ‘ real Sovereign.’ 
To change our system of government, and to set up a Republic, 
would be still more objectionable. The notion of all the politicians 
and ali the leader-writers in the three kingdoms engaged in the 
work of constitutional mongering is one from which every reason- 
able and every patriotic man must recoil in disgust. If a Republic 
were to be established the whole Constitution would go into the 
melting-pot, and we should have the evening papers discussing 
whether the legislative and administrative functions of Govern. 
ment ought or ought not to be divided. Your Majesty will, I feel 
sure, see that everything must be done to avoid such a catastrophe. 
Besides, even if the new Constitution were to be theoretically as 
good as the old, it would take us a hundred years and more to 
learn how to work it. As it is, we know exactly how each part 
is adjusted, supported, and compensated. Time has rubbed every 
angle away and reduced the friction to the irreducible minimum. 
We have, in fact, a mechanism of Government as perfect as 
human ingenuity can make it. To maintain this it is worth while 
to make a sacrifice of one member of the community.” 


The King, however, is not content, and after weeks of 
anxious cogitation, he at last discovers a constitutional 
“way out,” in which his Premier, who is a man of sense 
and experience, is able to concur. He proposes to place 
the Throne, as the office of Lord High Admiral is always, 
and the Viceroyalty of Ireland is occasionally placed, “in 
Commission.” Parliament assents, and the Commission, 
consisting of the Lord Chief Justice, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Senior Admiral of the Fleet, the 
Senior Field-Marshal, and a member of the House of 
Brunswick, in future exercises, apparently with entire 
success, all the ceremonial and formal functions of the 
Monarchy,—that is, in fact, all the functions which, by the 
time the man of genius arrived, would be remaining to the 
Kingship. 

That is, of course, a half-jesting suggestion,—first, 
because its author is a rather strong Constitutionalist and 
Monarchist ; and secondly, because the assumed difficulty 
of abdication does not in reality exist. No King of 
England, it is true, has ever abdicated, though the first two 
Georges were always threatening to do so; but, nevertheless, 
abdication is quite possible, and provided for by legal pre- 
cedent. A Sovereign of the United Kingdom has only to 
quit it, taking no Minister with him, and the constitutional 
machine stops. No law becomes valid and no commission 
can be granted without the Sovereign’s signature, and 
Parliament to prevent anarchy would be compelled to 
follow the precedent set in the time of James II.,— 
namely, to declare that the King’s departure beyond seas 
constituted an abdication, and that consequently, the 
throne being vacant, it could be refilled by Parliamentary 
decree. Nevertheless, though it is not serious, the brochure 
has a merit of its own which induces us to notice it in our 
political columns. It is, so far as we know, an absolutely 
original suggestion for a Constitution which would be 
neither Monarchical nor Republican, but midway between 
the two, which would, in fact, in the event of a failure 
of the dynasty or any similar contingency, leave the 
existing system at work without incurring the dangers 
inherent in the election either of President or Protector. 
It is at this moment at work in Servia, where the 
“Regents” occupy, until the King’s majority, precisely 
the position of Mr. Strachey’s “ Commissioners of the 
Sovereignty,” and it would seem to be, if Constitutional 
Monarchy is really the semi-divine thing which English- 
men used to suppose it, the most logical form which that 
method of government could assume. It keeps the 
Sovereignty, but renders it passive, yet without imposing 
upon the Sovereign a duty of self-effacement which, we 
agree with Lord Brougham, a King of genius or of fiery 
political convictions would probably be unable to endure. 
A Commission can always be inactive without shame, par- 
ticularly if it is heavily paid, as Mr. Strachey suggests, 12 
order to perform that particular function, and can keep 0 
existing comfortably long after it has become in all but 
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What would a country lose in adopting such a system, 
as it might do for a time if a King were too bad to bear, 
yet refused to abdicate or to sign the Act creating a 
Regency, while politicians dreaded or disliked the im- 
mensity of the changes involved in declaring a Republic ? 
Only one thing, as we conceive, the vitality of the State. 
“ Practical men” are apt to deride the influence of ideas 
in politics ; but no State ever has lived, or can live—as we 
are now seeing in Brazil—without the universally diffused 
idea which we call loyalty. That loyalty is possible 
to a monarch, is the teaching of all history. That 
loyalty can be evoked by a dynasty, we see in the 
instance of Austria-Hungary, where nothing else gives the 
composite Empire its momentum, or, indeed, prevents it 
from separating into many highly antagonistic fractions. 
That loyalty to a Republic can be even intense, we all know 
from the history of America during the Lincoln Presidency, 
when a million of men gave their lives to preserve a 
Republic without a name or an adjective by which to 
describe her devoted and successful people. And millions 
of men have died, and may die again, out of loyalty toa 
purely abstract thought, the one embodied in the word 
“Islam,” which means in practice the abstract right of 
Mahommedans to ascendency in any country in which 
Mahommedanism is the religion of the State. But 
loyalty to a Monarchy in Commission, and intended 
to remain in Commission, is very nearly inconceivable. 
There is nothing tangible enough, or dignified enough, 
or semi-sacred enough to be loyal to, and with the 
disappearance of the impulse would disappear the 
binding cement of empire. The Commission would 
attract no Monarchists, unless they were patiently reason- 
able and given to thinking, which no population of 
magnitude ever is, and would be to Republicans, and even 
to those worshippers of “the State” who exist under all 
forms of government, a standing offence and reason for 
vitriolic ridicule. The Council of Ten was obeyed, no 
doubt, for ages; but then, the Council of Ten was not 
only representative of the abstract ‘“ Venice,” but em- 
bodied in itself her full and intensely active power. Their 
“High Mightinesses” the Dutch Commissioners of the 
Sovereignty fought many a good battle; but the people 
could not stand them long, and got rid of them for the 
great House, Royal in all but name, which, after reigning 
as Stadtholders for a century, finally took the Crown. The 
only instance of a genuine sovereignty theoretically as 
well as really exercised by a group, is that of the East 
India Company, and strangely successful as its career 
was, we doubt if it was ever reverenced as a sove- 
reignty apart from the British Monarchy; its own army 
rose against it, and when it died, all its servants 
illuminated their houses. A State must have an idea 
in it of some sort to keep it from rottenness, and 
Mr. Strachey’s jesting suggestion, original as it is, 
and applicable as it might be to a momentary emer- 
gency—though even then we should prefer, with the old 
Parliamentarians, to clothe Mr. Speaker Peel with semi- 
Royal attributes—would never keep a State alive through 
an historic period. The Monarchy in Commission would die 
of a general wish that it should be one thing or the other. 
Limited Monarchy does not flourish very well anywhere 
except in Britain, and it flourishes here because, though 
it is neither Monarchy nor Republic, it is something else 
towards which all Englishmen have learned, in a long course 
of historic development, to feel a sentiment which, whenever 
the State is in danger, is a hearty loyalty. 





THE PROSECUTION OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF AIX. 
GOVERNMENT should have the courage of its in- 
tentions. It should not spoil a policy for the sake 
of a pennyworth of compromise. ‘This, unfortunately for 
itself, is what the French Government has been doing. 
All through the summer it was blowing the trumpet of 
conciliation, and calling the world to witness its efforts to 
bring honest men of all parties under the Republican 
umbrella. And to some extent the world did come and 
look on. Possibly the embraces at Cronstadt might not 
have been quite so warm, had not the Czar believed that 
France was really entering upon a new cycle in which 
Ministries should no longer be at the mercy of momentary 
coalitions between discordant factions. But among those 
who came were the Deputies of the Extreme Left. They 
are not a powerful body numerically, but over a Republican 











Cabinet they wield a kind of traditional authority. The 
slave has heard the crack of the whip so often, that to 
tremble at it has become a matter of habit. As the meeting 
of the Chambers drew near, there was a confused murmur 
of talk about interpellations and the re-formation of 
groups, about the growing audacity of the Clericals, and 
the necessity of making a last stand in defence of threatened 
liberties. It meant nothing beyond the irritation of a 
party which had once been supreme at seeing power slip- 
ping from its grasp, and Ministers might have known 
all along that something of the kind must happen. 
Radicalism is a jealous mistress, and the Extreme Left 
had so long enjoyed the exclusive devotion of successive 
French Cabinets, that it could not be expected to resign 
its claims without a cross look or an unkind word. Yet, 
strange to say, this seems to have been precisely what 
Ministers did expect. At least, they were shocked and 
upset when the exact contrary happened, and the Extreme 
Left showed plainly that it was not prepared to welcome a 
Conservative Republican policy. 

The whip, as has been said, was loudly cracked, and the 
old results at once followed. The Cabinet trembled at 
the thought of its own boldness, and began to consider 
how it might best retrace its steps. It would be nearer 
the truth, perhaps, to say, how it might seem to retrace its 
steps. We question whether Ministers really intended to 
undo anything they had done, but undoubtedly they wished 
the Radicals to think that they were going to return to 
their old ways. They found, as they supposed, an occasion 
for creating this impression in the incident of the French 
pilgrimage to Rome. It was obviously inconvenient for these 
demonstrations to go on. A French Government cannot 
allow French citizens to be mobbed, even though they 
happen to be Catholics; but it would be ridiculous to be 
continually quarrelling with Italy because the Roman police 
had not always been able to give them the necessary pro- 
tection. For the time, at all events, there must be 
no more pilgrimages. But there were two ways in 
which pilgrimages might be stopped, supposing it was 
needful for Ministers to interfere—which may fairly be 
doubted, inasmuch as the Pope was naturally anxious 
to see no more of such visitors until things had 
quieted down, and the number of devout persons who 
care to go about Rome under police protection is not 
great. The Government might quietly have intimated 
their wishes to the Bishops, and left them to act as though 
of their own motion. But then, this would not have 
quieted the Extreme Left, or enabled the Cabinet to pose 
as an Anti-Clerical Ministry. Accordingly, M. Falliéres, 
the Minister of Worship, put out a circular desiring the 
Bishops not to leave their dioceses. He had the power 
to do this under the Concordat; but on this point the 
Concordat has long been disregarded. By thus bringing 
it to life again, M. Fallitres—or the Cabinet generally, for, 
according to some accounts, M. Fallitres was only an un- 
willing instrument in the business—delighted the Extreme 
Left, and disgusted in equal measure the Independent 
Right. The wise course would have been for the 
Bishops to make no answer to this circular. None was 
required, and the Government would probably have been 
very careful to invent an excuse for any Bishop who might 
really have had occasion to go to Rome in disregard of it. 
But Bishops are not always wise, any more than Ministers, 
and Mgr. Gouthe-Soulard, the Archbishop of Aix, is a 
conspicuous example of this general law. He has usually 
been reckoned among the quasi-Republican Bishops, 
the Bishops who are anxious to keep on good terms 
with the Government, so far as the Government makes 
it possible for them to do so. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that this very circumstance made him less disposed 
to sit quiet under the Ministerial circular. Quasi- 
Republican Bishops are not always popular either with 
their clergy or with their flocks, and Mgr. Gouthe-Soulard 
may not have been sorry for an opportunity of clearing 
himself of any suspicion of subservience to the secular 
power. If so, he certainly cleared himself handsomely. 
His letter to the Minister was neither powerful nor 
much to the point, but the writer evidently meant to be, 
and succeeded in being, exceedingly rude. He told 


M. Fallitres in effect that he was always attacking and 
insulting the Catholic religion; that though peace might 
sometimes be on his lips, hatred and persecution were in 
his acts; and finally, that he was a mere creature of the 
Freemasons. 
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Nothing could have been plainer than the course dic- 
tated by policy to a Minister thus assailed. For the time 
being the Bishops were his adversaries, and, as good luck 
would have it, one of his principal adversaries had put 
himself completely in the wrong. The Archbishop’s letter 
was precisely the letter which seems admirable until it has 
been sent, and exceedingly foolish when it has been sent. 
Probably there was hardly a Bishop in France who did 
not regret that it should have been written, and who would 
not have been glad to see it forgotten. It found no 
defenders in that section of the Conservatives to which 
Mer. Gouthe-Soulard was supposed to belong, and the 
Cabinet might safely have left the writer to discover by 
degrees that he had made a very great blunder. Instead 
of this, Ministers behaved with what can only be described 
as very great magnanimity or very great unwisdom. They 
prosecuted the Archbishop for insulting the Minister, 
and thus enlisted the whole Episcopate on his side. 
When a colleague is brought into Court for defending 
your rights, you cannot well stop to consider whether 
he has defended them wisely. You must take the will for 
the deed, and try to look as though you were contented 
with your champion. This is exactly what has happened 
in the present instance. The Archbishop of Aix’s 
blunder has been condoned or forgotten in consideration 
of the penalty it has entailed on him. The only thing that 
could have got him out of a rather foolish position was a 
State trial; and a State trial was what the Government at 
once determined to give him. 

Such proceedings could only have one issue. The Arch- 
bishop read a statement so much in advance of his letter 
in point of judgment as to suggest at the least a composite 
authorship, and the Court imposed a fine of £120. In 
itself, of course, the whole proceeding was unimportant. 
The only consideration which lifts it into any higher 
category is the weakness it betrays in the Government. 
They have gained, no doubt, the praise of the Extreme 
Left ; but that is a praise which bears no relation to solid 
pudding. The prosecution of the Archbishop will not 
secure them a single vote in the Chamber ; it will not pre- 
vent a single Radical candidate from standing in opposition 
to a supporter of the Government; it will not earn for a 
single Government measure the slightest consideration, or 
for a single Minister the slightest courtesy. The Radicals 
in the Chamber and in the constituencies will act in all 
respects as though M. Fallitres had never issued his 
circular, and an Archbishop had never been tried for 
replying to it. On the other hand, a check the real extent 
of which cannot yet be estimated, has been inflicted on the 
growing disposition of the French Conservatives to accept 
the Republic ; and though the process may eventually go 
on as before, it is much less likely than hitherto to go on 
under the existing Cabinet. That is the net outcome of 
the proceedings against Monsignor Gouthe-Soulard, and it 
hardly seems worth the price paid for it. 








MR. GOSCHEN ON IMAGINATION. 

E regard it as the principal lesson of Mr. Goschen’s 

very striking and delightful Rectorial address last 

week to the University of Edinburgh, that the imagination 
has achieved a vastly more effective work in reconstructing 
the past, than in forecasting the future. Mr. Goschen 
showed clearly enough, that for him at least, the most 
effective work it has ever done has been the interpretation 
of the past; and we imagine that almost all men of great 
imagination would agree with him in holding that in Shake- 
speare, in Scott, in Goethe, in Dante, in Chaucer, in Virgil, 
in Homer, the work of the imagination has proved far more 
effective in its retrospective effort to interpret in some real 
fashion the present and past history of man, than it has ever 
proved, except perhaps in the very limited field of political 
economy, when it was asked to do the work of anticipation and 
to forecast the future. For the most part, visions of the coming 
age have been rather fanciful than imaginative,—capricious 
Utopias whose grave defect it has been, as Mr. Goschen inti- 
mated, that they have dropped out of man all those conditions 
of his nature which would in any way interfere with the Utopian 
dream which it pleased their authors to imagine. Even the 
economists, in assuming that every individual man would 
always as a rule do what seemed to him likely to conduce to bis 
best interests, have assumed much more than can be universally 


conceded,—at all events for any scientific purpose such as | 





would enable us to arrive at general conclusions as to what 
their best interests are,—first, because there are a good 
many men who are much too indolent to do what they would 
yet admit it to be for their best interest to do; and next, 
because there are a good many enthusiasts who conceive it 
to be for their best interest to do what nine men in ten who 
attempted to predict their actions, would think it absurd and 
even monstrous to attribute to them. Still, so far as man’s 
commercial interests are concerned, the ground is narrow 
enough, and the conditions are general enough, to furnish us 
with a very useful set of working hypotheses, at least for a given 
time and a given place. But the moment the imagination 
attempts a higher flight, and tries to anticipate, not the imme. 
diate future of economic development, but the general progress 
of human development, the imagination breaks down, or faints 
away in pallid aerial fancies like Shelley’s. By the help of 
solid history, a great imagination like Shakespeare’s or 
Scott’s, disciplined by the habit of penetrating the present, 
can doa great deal to revivify the past. And evenif it paints, 
as it doubtless often does, rather a vision which might have 
been true than one which certainly was true,—rather a coherent 
interpretation of the hints which the old chroniclers have pre- 
served for us, than an accurate intuition of the actual past,— 
it still does a great deal more for us than any dry chronicle 
without the help of the imagination could effect at all. It is 
better far to have a living conception of something approxi- 
mately true,—and fitting, at least, the vestiges which the past 
has left us,—than to have no vivid conception at all of what the 
traces of past events really suggest. We have to choose, not 
between the exact truth of past life and the vision of it which 
a powerful imagination conversant with the records conjures 
up, but rather between a miscellaneous assortment of 
antiquarian curiosities that bring no instruction at all to 
our minds and hearts, and a vision of the past which, 
though it may deviate a good deal from the reality, con- 
stitutes at least what might have been a reality, if the 
traces left us were not so gravely defective that the im- 
agination of the novelist or poet had not adequate material 
on which to work. And after all, it matters much more to us to 
be able to conjure up the Tudors or Stuarts, the Plantagenets 
or Brunswicks, the Leicesters or Argylls, the Burleys or 
Claverhouses, who might have been even if they were not, and 
who represent at least so much of the actual circumstances 
and conditions of the times in which they lived as to 
vivify those circumstances and conditions for us, than to 
repeat to ourselves long strings of dates and names and barren 
incidents without coherence and without vitality. In dealing 
with the past, a vivid conception of parts of the reality isa 
great deal better than a lifeless and unmeaning inventory of 
the whole. 


But when Mr. Goschen reminds us of the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of using the imagination adequately for the anticipation 
of the future, he seems to us sometimes to ask more of it than 
can fairly be expected. For he reminds us of the extraordinary 
interlacing of the physical laws of Nature, of the tendency of 
some kinds of vegetable and animal life to multiply excessively 
under new conditions which happen to favour it,—as the water- 
cress, for example, and the rabbit, when transplanted to 
Australia, will multiply themselves till they become a danger 
and a pest to human beings instead of an assistance, the 
former blocking up the rivers with its twelve-foot-long stems, 
and the latter destroying all the herbage with their voracious 
appetites,—and he warns us of the danger of suppressing 
hastily any one kind of natural check on the powers of 
Nature, by the examples of the interdependence of the cat, 
the field-mice, the humble-bee, and clover. If the cat were 
too completely extirpated, the field-mice would multiply ex- 
cessively ; and then they would destroy the nests of the humble- 
bee; and if the humble-bee were extirpated, the clover would 
no longer be fertilised. All this is true; but surely it is 
the function rather of observation than of imagination so to 
bring out the force of such links as these in the great chain of 
physical causation as to warn us against rash experiments. 
Mr. Darwin, who awakened us to this class of dangers, and who 
taught us the wonderful lessons to which Mr. Goschen here re- 
ferred, had rather starved than cultivated his imagination, and 
lamented that he had starved it. It was not his imagination 
that taught him the close mutual relations of the cat, the 
field-mouse, the humble-bee, and the clover, in the great chain 
of natural causation, but rather vigilant observation. The 
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use of man’s imagination is to fill up the details of an un- 
familiar scene of human life by help derived from the scenery 
of motive and action, of ‘emotion and resolve, with which he 
is familiar. No effort of the imagination could ever have 
enabled him to anticipate that the watercress transplanted toa 
semi-tropical climate would develop stems twelve feet long, 
and fill up the rivers with a sort of rope-work. If the water- 
cress itself had a consciousness and an imagination, and knew 
its own cravings for heat and knew the impulse which heat 
would give to its growth, that watercress’s imagination might 
perhaps have anticipated such a result; but clearly that is 
not the kind of work for which the human imagination (which 
has no experience of the cravings of the watercress) is fitted. 
On the other hand, we think that there is a good deal which 
Mr. Goschen properly requires of the imagination of man, 
in which it might have succeeded more than it actually 
has succeeded, even in anticipating the future. With the 
knowledge that man has of his own arbitrary and despotic 
instincts, and especially of the illegitimate influence which 
men find it’ so difficult not to exercise over races and 
classes of inferior knowledge and inferior capacities, English- 
men might well have anticipated the horrible evils which 


would result from importing African slaves into such a. 


country as North America, on the eve of the day when 
it was to be peopled by shrewd immigrants from Europe- 
Again, French imagination might have anticipated more or 
less the evils likely to spring from the simultaneous spread 
of a temper of doubt and mockery like Voltaire’s, and 
a gospel of sentimentalism like Rousseau’s, the cruelty of 
the one combining with the enthusiasm of the other to 
produce a moral cyclone at once overwhelming and deadly. 
And at the present time, it seems to us quite probable that 
any European of high imaginative power who is really inti- 
mate with Chinese modes of thought, might forewarn both 
his own countrymen and the Chinese of the kind of catastrophe 
likely to arise from the spread in China of European culture 
without European faith,—if, unfortunately, the Chinese habit 
of thought should be found to be proof against European 
faith,—amongst a people so careless of life, so terribly indus- 
trious, so earthy in their conceptions, and so tenacious in their 
purposes, as the Chinese. The emptiness of Utopian speculation 
is, as Mr. Goschen very wisely insisted, due in great measure to 
the vagueness and emancipation from all practical conditions in 
which poets and philosophers have chosen to indulge'when they 
wished to revel'in the prospect of a golden age. But there is 
much which a great imagination, willingly submitting itself to 
the actual conditions of particular times and particular races, 
might really anticipate for us, that would forewarn and 
forearm us against evils to come. Still, the imagination must 
work from a basis of self-knowledge. And knowledge of the 
effect which a variation of physical conditions might produce 
on the vegetable and animal world, is rather an achievement 
of faithful observation than a product of the magic of 
intuitive insight and genius. 





THE PLAUSIBLE MAN. 

E are unable, on careful consideration, to agree with 

those of our contemporaries who condemn Mr. Justice 

Cave for the leniency of his sentence on Dr. Clutterbuck, the 
clergyman whose case we reviewed at length in our issue of 
November 14th. Primé facie, no doubt, they are right, and 
four years’ penal servitude is a light sentence on a man who, 
being well trained, well placed in the world, and well paid, 
met pecuniary difficulties which were his own fault by cheating 
his friends of £16,000, or rather, as the counsel for the Crown 
affirmed, of £35,000, in order to right himself by speculations 
on the Stock Exchange. It is impossible to clear the prisoner 
of the charge of cruelty in the case of one of his victims, and 
of hypocrisy amounting in another case, if the evidence can 
be relied on, to sacrilege of a peculiarly grievous character, 
because of the certainty that the criminal must have been 
conscious of the sin involved. His offence was as great as 
the forgery of an intimate friend’s cheque—that is, it involved 
a treachery as well as a crime—and therefore apparently de- 
served the sentence usually awarded to the forger, seven years’. 
Nevertheless, we suspect that the Judge, as usually happens, 
wasin theright. Heis not bound to think, as counsel pleaded, 
of the prisoner’s social fall, for though that increases the weight 
of the punishment, it also increases the moral extent of his 





criminality. Nor is he bound to think of the terrible fate of | 


the guilty man’s wife and children, for if *e did, no criminal 
with innocent belongings could ever be punished, and we 
should be landed in this absurdity, that a thief’s sentence 
ought to be doubled because he had persisted in remaining a 
bachelor. But we think a Judge may remember when a 
criminal’s sentence involves a second penalty which is a direct 
and tangible addition to the one nominally inflicted on him- 
If Mr. Justice Cave had been able to say that the sentence on 
Dr. Clutterbuck was four years’ penal servitude and a fine of 
£10,000, nobody would have ventured to cavil at its leniency; ard 
that is the sentence actually inflicted on the wretched Inspector 
of Schools. His post and his pension, taken together, were 
worth that, and the sentence carries the forfeiture of both. 
That is enough, for if not the chief, one object of punishment 
is to act as a deterrent; and the fine will deter men in Dr. 
Clutterbuck’s position at least as much as the four years of 
slavery, the horror of which they do not completely realise. 
Moreover, no really impartial Judge can ever quite ignore the 
question of motive; and it is more than probable, it is nearly 
certain, that Dr. Clutterbuck was no mere thief. His 
defence was probably literally true. He cheated his friends 
in a most wicked way, justly punished by a Criminal 
Court; but it was not in order to pocket their money, 
but to give himself the means of winning back both his own 
and their property by what he evidently regarded as a 
nearly inevitable process. He poured the whole sum acquired 
by false representations into the hands of outside brokers, or 
keepers of “ bucket shops,” because they promised him from 
20 to 100 per cent. to be earned by their genius for specula- 
tion. He was a cheated man, if such promises are cheating, 
as well as a cheat, and is entitled, at all events, to some of 
that compassion which we all feel for a fool. 


There never was such an amazing case. More than twelve 
educated persons, carrying on professions in a fairly success- 
ful way, actually believed, and swear they believed, that Dr. 
Clutterbuck could obtain for them 10 per cent. per annum 
from the British Government as interest on a secret loan! 
Critics would ridicule a novelist if he invented such an inci- 
dent, and we should have said it was absolutely impossible, 
but that it happened to be true. As every journalist in 
England has asked, what can be the explanation? No doubt 
the one we offered a fortnight since, the profound influence of 
authority even in pecuniary matters, is, as a general law, 
correct; but in particular cases we always notice that the 
witnesses testify to some special plausibility or power of 
exciting confidence possessed by the victimiser, and we should 
like to ascertain more precisely in what that power consists. 
The old idea, the idea of the elder Mrs. Trollope and all her 
generation, that anybody could rob in safety who pretended to 
extra piety, is utterly rejected by the men of to-day, who 
think they could see through every Vicar of Wrexhill at a 
glance. They are a great deal too confident, as they 
would know if they asked any experienced Nonconformist 
deacon as to the worst cases he had ever known of the 
embezzlement of trust-money—a profession of piety often 
“paying” with the lower class of solicitors and “respectable 
seat-holders,” though it does not with ministers—but still 
there is some truth in their allegation. The educated of to- 
day are slow to believe the sanctimonious when they ask for con- 
fidence in pecuniary affairs. They suspect anybody—except, 
indeed, General Booth, whose real foothold is not piety but 
philanthropy—who says to them : ‘In the name of God, whom I 
especially reverence, give me your dinner.’ Chadband is 
understood till he has nearly disappeared. Nor, we should 
say, are they very prone to trust those who are very glib about 
money, who can recommend “ splendid investments,” and who 
“ will let you have a few shares because they have too many.” 
The deep suspicion of the new generation as to the 
motives of any one who parts with anything he can keep, 
generally—with an exception to be noticed below—protects 
them from that variety of plunder. Some of them believe in 
Americans who sell mines at a tenth of their value, “ for want 
of capital to work them;” but they would not believe the 
same men if told that they greatly desired to enrich English- 
men with capital to spare. Nor, finally, do we think that 
enormous interest of itself attracts very many. That is to 
say, it does attract, but not on account of the plausibility of 
those who offer it. The victims commonly know they are 
betting, and go to the gaming-table because low interest 
seems to them not worth having. They have small fortunes, 
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or they are embarrassed men, or they are gamblers at heart, 
and they say to themselves, formally or otherwise: ‘We must 
get more or we are ruined, and there is always the off-chance 
in our favour. Some speculations have given a sevenfold 
return, and surely we are as entitled to good luck as our 
neighbours.’ The truly plausible man of our time who 
wishes to plunder individuals by his personal influence, 
must possess a good many qualifications, and first and fore- 
most a good presence. Nobody would surrender his cash to 
the beguiling of a man who squinted, or who had violently 
red hair, or that “Spanish” look which suggests either the 
musical genius, or the evil genius of an opera by a French 
composer ; while there are men, as we all know, whose very 
look acts as a guarantee. We do not care to quote living in- 
stances, however widely their portraits may be known; but 
there is not a Jew money-lender in London who, if the late 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles had asked him for a loan, would 
not have been morally certain, as far as his debtor’s will was 
concerned, of punctual repayment. A presence like his, we 
admit, is not given to swindlers; but a presence faintly 
approaching to it is the best advantage any man who wishes 
to succeed by plausibility can possibly possess. Half his work 
is done for him before he speaks. The next qualification is an 
appearance of frankness. The plausible man of our day does 
not, we conceive, say he is wholly disinterested—though Dr. 
Clutterbuck implied this—but rather admits that incidentally 
he will gain some advantage while, for this reason or that, 
making a rapid fortune for you. He frankly acknow- 
ledges an interested motive, perhaps, if he is an inartistic 
bungler, “ because it would be impossible to deceive you;” 
and then what is there to do, whether the cash is forth- 
coming or not, except to believe his statements? The ablest 
and most dangerous “borrower” we ever knew always 
acknowledged that his securities seemed rubbish to bankers, 
though, as the hoped-for lender would perceive at a glance, 
they were worth at least three times the proposed investment. 
The witnesses at Dr. Clutterbuck’s examination before the 
Magistrates did not accuse him of using this weapon; but 
then, they had a country town to face, and were horridly 
ashamed of their own credulity. And finally, the artistically 
plausible man must take an interest in each individual 
victim, must desire his benefit or his friendship especially 
among all mankind. That takes at once with half mankind, 
for two reasons: one, that every man considers himself worthy 
of friendship, and likes that to be recognised; and another, 
that an immense section of mankind have an inner self-distrust 
or doubt of the impression they make, which special interest 
in them momentarily removes. Women, we believe, are in- 
variably robbed under this pretext, except in the cases where 
the luxury of self-sacrifice induces them virtually to rob them- 
selves. 
We can comprehend the success of Dr. Clutterbuck’s career 
in a dim way, upon every point but one; but that, we confess, 
remains to us a hopeless puzzle. What became of the men 
who saw through him? It is nearly impossible that every 
man to whom he narrated his absurd legend about the 
British Government, and Messrs. Rothschild, and 10 per 
cent. on Consol security, should have believed it; and 
what became of those pecuniary infidels? Did they all 
maintain a profound silence under circumstances so in- 
teresting to their neighbours, and so gratifying to the 
rather general form of vanity that exults in not being 
“done”? Did they all think themselves exonerated from 
any duty in the way of protecting their friends, or were 
they all made doubtful, by a perfection of plausibility, 
of their own inevitable conclusions? We imagine the 
latter to be the probable explanation, and would quote it 
as one more proof of the accuracy of Anthony Trollope’s 
observation of human nature. It is the governing point in 
the plot of “The Last Chronicle of Barset,” that the Rev. 
Josiah Crawley, the most original character he ever drew, 
risks repute and liberty, because he postpones his own un- 
changeable certainty as to facts, to his friend’s word, inno- 
cently given, that they are entirely without foundation. A 
good many excellent people in Bath must have passed through 
the experience which, when Trollope related it, was pro- 
nounced so impossibly unreal. 





A PLEA FOR THE MEN. 
HE Daily Chronicle having begun soberly enough by dis- 
cussing the preponderance of unmarried women over 
single men shown by recent statistics, has fallen into a some. 
what heated argument as to why men will not marry. We 
remember, not very long ago, a very similar correspondence 
which filled the columns of the Daily Telegraph for the whole 


of the “silly season;” and judging from the extreme 
similarity of the tone and the style of the letters addressed 

to both, we are inclined to think that the correspon- 

dents of one paper are also the correspondents of the other,— 

a theory which we are the more disposed to hold because, after 

a fashion, it limits the amount of human folly and fatuity 

which the correspondence exposes. One thing at least is 

noticeable in the case of both papers. The discussion is founded 

on the assumption that women remain unmarried because the 

men will not marry them. And this state of things is attributed 

by the male disputants to the fact that women are too 

exacting in their demands, by the disputants of the gentle 

sex to the selfishness and cowardice of the male creation. No 

one has yet seen fit to deplore the lot of the unmarried men, 

and to say a good word for those unhappy mortals who are 

debarred from marriage either by the want of attractions to a 

woman’s eye, or by the want of means to support a wife and 

family. And yet one would think that the lot of the un- 

marriageable man who cannot find a mate is just as hard to 

bear as that of the marriageable but unmarried womar. 

Indeed, the anger and bitterness which the disputants, 

especially the women, bring into a discussion of this kind 
seem to blind them entirely to the real facts of the case. 

A calm consideration of those facts would probably con- 

vince them that the evil of which they complain is an 
order of things more or less inevitable. There is nothing, 
perhaps, more misleading than statistics; but there is 
one fact which bears directly upon the case, and which 
may explain to a great extent the large number of unmarried 
women. There are in England, as it is admitted, 897,000 
more marriageable women than marriageable men; very 
nearly a million of women condemned to a life of single 
blessedness, not because the men will not marry them, but 
because there are no mento marry them. As long as poly- 
gamy is discouraged by our laws and our customs, we do not 
understand how these women can expect to be married. 
The main reason for men being unmarriageable, is that they do 
not exist in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of women. 
Whether this is the result of the preponderance of female over 
male births, or the greater mortality among the men, 
or of the emigration of the men, matters little; the 
fact remains, that there are in England nearly a million 
women who cannot be married, whether every man be willing 
to marry or not. And of the rest of marriageable men and 
women, who remain in equal proportions, there is no evidence 
to show that their want of union is rather the fault of the 
man than that of the woman, except the fact that the initiative 
in proposing lies with the first. It may be that “Barkis is 
willing,” after all, though Peggotty declares that he is 
hanging back; and that, were the positions reversed, and the 
onus of proposing laid upon Peggotty’s shoulders, she would 
show herself to be no more willing than he has shown him- 
self. We really believe, and the belief is complimentary to 
the fairer sex, that there are no more bachelors than there 
are spinsters who remain in that state from choice. One 
thing at least we have remarked,—that though we have 
heard of many spinsters who have boasted that they 
had refused offers by the dozen, we have rarely, if ever, 
heard of a bachelor who would admit that he had been 
rejected more than once: from which we might infer that 
the willingness and the modesty are all upon one side, and the 
hardness of heart upon the other. 


The correspondents of the Daily Chronicle, although they 
throw but little light upon the question in general, often throw 
a good deal of light upon the question as it affects their own 
particular case. “A Contented Bachelor,” “A Wide-awake 
Bachelor,” and “ Another Wide-awake Bachelor,” are signa- 
tures that explain themselves, and do no particular honour 
either to the wits or the good feeling of those who write above 
them. Noone would be disposed to quarrel with such gentle- 
men because they choose to remain single. Perhaps the most 











notable letter from one of their sex, though of a different per- 
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suasion, is that of a clergyman. “ Having been for years,” he 
writes, “a clergyman in the heart of Belgravia, and in other 
districts of varying degrees of gentility,” he has remarked 
that his clerical brethren can only be induced to marry the 
richest woman of their congregations, “whether she be 
eminent for piety, or the reverse,” whence he sagely opines 
that “money is the root of all evil,” and kindly gives the 
necessary reference for that text. However much the degrees 
of gentility varied, the degree of the reverend gentleman’s 
charity seems to have been an unvarying factor in his 
observation of his neighbours. Let us turn to the gentle 
sex, and their most gentle epistles; to the “Four Working 
Girls,” who answer one particular bachelor, and add to their 
railing a delightful postscript,—does the bachelor require 
knitted socks? because they will be glad to knit him 
some, should he be in want of them; to the indignant 
young woman who complains that young men think 
too much of their clubs, and signs herself “A Domestic 
Servant;” and to the splendid rhetoric of the lady who 
describes “hearts breaking themselves in lonely agony 
antil death ‘relieves them,” and declares that “respon- 
sible for such a state of things are our false-to-nature, 
one-sided, man-made laws which have ever aimed from the 
beginning at woman’s subjection.” It is without surprise 
that one finds the signature of Lady Florence Dixie appended 
to this last outburst of eloquence. Curious above all others, 
however, is the contribution of “A Curio-Spinster”—who 
must be a very curio-spinster indeed, judging from the unique 
character of her confessions. She is disposed to take her 
readers into her complete confidence. “I have an over-sensi- 
tive nature,” she informs us, “and am too apt to think that I 
have been insulted when, perhaps, no harm was meant, 
and, having an unlucky knack of speaking my mind, get 
disliked in consequence. But being possessed, perhaps, 
of more charms than most women, I have had many 
admirers and would-be suitors, but have never seen but one 
man I would change my single life for.” This is truly a very 
proper pride. ‘“ He was my beau-ideal, and yet, though I was 
23 much in love as he;” it was not to be. ‘“ An untimely but 
well-meaning friend” stepped in just as he was coming to the 
point, “and so he went away, and left a blank that no other 
can fill.” Here is both poetry and pathos. “He thought me 
cold, and would not be such a Juggins as to place his affec- 
tions upon a marble statue.” And here is prose with a ven- 
geance. But what kind of prose is a Juggins, and in the 
name of all that’s feminine, what manner of young woman 
is a “curio-spinster”? Whatever she may be, she does not 
despair. “ But everything comes to those who wait,” she says: 
and that is philosophy. 


Little indeed can be gained by the perusal of such letters. 
The only one of the whole series that contains a grain of 
common-sense is written by “A Thoughtful Mother,” who 
encloses a cutting from a Queensland newspaper, and makes 
a very sensible suggestion thereupon. It would appear from 
the journal in question, that women are but few in that 
country, and that the Queenslanders are much in want of 
wives,—so much in want that they actually suggest an 
assisted immigration of women from England. After all, 
why should not women emigrate to seek a husband, in the 
same way as men emigrate to seek a fortune? Emigration is 
toa certain degree responsible for the want of marriageable men 
in England ; therefore let it form an escape for the superfluity 
of marriageable women. There is no reason why girls should 
not emigrate with their brothers; and if they were only sen- 
sibly educated with that end in view, they would prove rather 
an assistance than a burden to the man whom they accompany. 
if it be a fact—and so far it seems to be undisputed—that 
women at home preponderate so largely over men, there really 
seems no other hope for the hapless female population. We 
can hardly suppose that those women who complain wish 
either to stop the stream of male emigration from the country 
for their own benefit, or to introduce the system of polygamy, 
80 that every woman may be assured of a fraction of a 
husband at least. Three women cannot divide two men 
equally among them, and the only remedy is for the third to 
go away and look for a man elsewhere. Recriminations such 
as are indulged in by the correspondents of the Daily Chronicle, 
are quite useless, and do not touch the root of the matter at all. 
It is just possible that, were the situation changed, and women 





to propose as well as men, there might be more marriages ; but 
we should doubt whether they would add largely to the present 
sum of conjugal happiness. L’homme propose,—and the woman 
knows how to refuse. But when woman proposes, the man 
will not know how to refuse,—not at least until the whole 
relation between the two sexes has been altered. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INCREASE OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 
(To tHe Eprtok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sr1r,—The following letter, which I have received among 
others on the subject of the increase of the golden eagle, 
seems to me so interesting and so fresh, that I venture to ask 
you to insert it in your columns. My correspondent writes :— 

“Hagles are more plentiful at B——, I should say, than 
anywhere else in Scotland, as they have always been pre- 
served. Three years ago, indeed, while I was stalking hinds 
in the winter, I saw eight in one day. One rarely goes 
out stalking without seeing one or more in the forest. On 
the other side of the river, also, they are comparatively 
plentiful. Their food consists of all sorts of game, sheep, 
and lambs. They appear to prefer young deer and 
hares to anything else, though they usually attack the 
former when sick, and unable to help themselves. They 
are also rather destructive among lambs. They do kill grouse 
and other birds, but not often, as far as I have observed. An 
eagle, unless hungry, appears to bea cowardly bird, and seldom 
attacks anything that is likely to give it much trouble. Last 
year I was stalking, and shot a calf by accident which was 
coming up beside a hart in a sort of gully. The remainder of 
the deer ran over the rocky bank of the gully, about 20 ft. 
high, and I ran after them, and shot another hart. I 
then ran back to see what I had done with my first 
shot. There I found my calf with its eyes already torn out 
by an eagle, which was sitting on it, and just about to begin a 
good meal. It must have been very hungry, as after I had 
shot the calf I was never twenty yards from where I had fired 
the first shot, and had fired a second, though out of sight, on 
the other side of the rocks. It was a misty day, which would 
make a little difference. Theynest here mostly in two groups 
of high rocks, and on either side of a glen. 

“We often shoot grouse at the end of the season under a 
kite, without which it would be impossible to get near them. 
The kite is made in the shape of an eagle, which causes the 
grouse to sit better, and rare sporting shots they give when 
they rise. This kite is a sure draw for any eagles or hawks in 
the neighbourhood. They come swinging round it utterly 
puzzled, and cannot make it out at all. The other day, we 
were accompanied for two or three hours by an eagle, a falcon, 
and a merlin, all at the same time.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
“THe Hace IN ENGLAND.” 








IS THE ACT OF UNION A TREATY? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—In your issue of November 21st, you give cogent reasons 
for thinking that the Act of Union is not conclusive as to the 
number of Irish seats in the United Parliament. Your views 
would seem to be confirmed by the opinion of those who 
disestablished the Irish Church. Certain Articles of Union 
were approved by the British Parliament; and the Act of 
Union recites these articles, and enacts that they shall be the 
Articles of Union, provided that they are confirmed in Ire- 
land. From these articles, and these articles only, can support 
be given to the Irish contention that in all events Ireland 
shall have a hundred seats in the United Parliament. It is 
worth while to consider Articles 4 and 5, the articles which 
provide for the representation of Ireland, and for the Irish 
Church Establishment. Article 4 provides,—‘That...... 
four Lords spiritual of Ireland...... | eneae acme sit 
and vote in the House of Lords...... and 100 Commoners 
Se) Saree sit and vote in the House of Commons.” 
Article 5 provides,—“ That ...... the Churches of England 
and Ireland as now by lawestablished be united ...... and 
that the continuance and preservation of the United Church 
as the Established Church of England and Ireland shall be 
deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of 
the Union.” 
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By the Irish Church Act, 1869, the union between the 
Churches of England and Ireland was dissolved, and the Irish 
Spiritual Lords were abolished. If it were right to disestablish 
the Irish Church, but would be wrong to take seats from 
Treland, it seems to follow:—(1), That Article 5 is of less 
sanctity than Article 4, though the former expressly states 
that its provisions are to be deemed essential and funda- 
mental; and (2), that it is lawful to abolish the portion of 
Article 4 which provides that four Irish Spiritual Lords shall 
sit in the House of Lords, but that it is unlawful to modify 
that portion which says that one hundred Commoners shall sit 
in the Commons. It would be amusing if (as seems probable) 
some of the baser sort of our adversaries should argue :—By 
disestablishing the Irish Church we broke a fundamental pro- 
vision of the Act of Union; the foundations being gone, it is 
wrong of us by force to keep up the superstructure; let us in 
justice at once repeal the whole Act.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, November 24th. C. M. K. 





THE REVOLT OF THE SHIRES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—If South Molton resembles other rural constituencies, 
the result of the election there neither means electoral in- 
difference to Home-rule nor electoral caprice. Asa matter of 
fact, the useful and popular measures of the Government, to 
which you refer to-day, have found no favour in the eyes of 
calm and moderate men in the country. And it must be added 
that men less calm and less moderate speak of the Tithe Act 
as the embodiment of tyranny; the Land-purchase Act 
(Ireland), of treachery; the echnical Education Fund, of 
spoliation; and the Free Education Act, of corruption. 
Wherever moral considerations are better understood than 
political finesse, there Lord Salisbury will find that his policy 
is condemned.—I am, Sir, &e., SHROPSHIRE. 

‘ [Our correspondent is in a very good position to judge of 
the feelings of the latter class whom he criticises, but not at 
all, we think, of the former.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEES. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I, as having had some years’ experience in London 
local government, venture to express my firm conviction that 
youare right in saying that the present system of administra- 
tion by committees is an impossible one? Fortunately, as it 
seems to me, we are already on the high-road to a better state 
of things. Practically the whole of the London elections, 
down to those for Vestries and Boards of Guardians, are now 
fought—or, at least, will be on the next occasion—on party 
lines. The disadvantages are obvious, but so are the ad- 
vantages. The Conservatives secure, let us say,a majority on 
the School Board. They make, of course, their leader Chair- 
man of the Board. But let them go further; let them make 
his most distinguished followers chairmen of the different 
committees ; and let them arrange—as would be arranged by 
the party Whips in the House of Commons—that their side 
shall have a majority on each committee. The chairmen’s 
panel would then afford a very good imitation of the Cabinet, 
and Londoners would be able to fix on them and their party, 
responsibility for the success or failure of their administration. 
It would then be impossible for us to witness confusions such 
as take place at present, when a distinguished Unionist, such 
as Sir John Lubbock, presides over an assembly in which the 
Radicals are in a large majority, and consequently finds his 
action in Parliament as their representative hampered by the 
hostility of Members of his own party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. C. 





ARMY REFORM. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I have read your note and article in the Spectator of 
November 21st on “ Mr. Arnold-Forster on the Army,” and 
feel sure that most people must agree with your general 
reasoning. The private soldier represents the pith of the case, 
as you very truly state. It is therefore to be regretted that 
you should have weakened your argument by making the two 
following remarks, viz. :—(1), “ A Hohenzollern would save it 
[namely, £3,500,000] by a radical reform in the regimental 
system,” &c.; and (2), “ We have too many departments, too 
many officers,—what is the use of a Colonel, for instance, or a 


Now, Mr. Arnold-Forster has studied his subject, and appears 
to have made himself better acquainted with the military 
service than any other civilian. He has got hold of certain 
hard facts, but the sentences which I quote from the Spectator 
display some lack of information. Had you known of the 
many instructional classes and detached and necessary duties 
which take officers away from their regiments; or had you seen 
the amount of non-commissioned officers’ work which officers 
have to undertake (because non-commissioned officers are now 
so young and inexperienced) ; or had you realised the numerous 
duties which devolve on the officers of an Army which keeps 
its best eighty thousand men in India and the Colonies,—I feel 
sure you would not have said that the officers on the active list 
are too numerous, or that Colonels and Majors are of no use 
I am at a loss to know what actual “department” you would 
abolish; surely not the Supply, or Medical, or Transport ?P 
Doubtless economy might well be practised, but not on the 
lines you suggest. The “regimental” would seem to be the 
one system which has not failed so far, though it has been. 
hard hit by War Office clerks. But if you had said that 
our existing staff of officers is sufficient for double our present 
number of privates, and that our home battalions, instead of 
being reduced, might with advantage be raised to twelve 
hundred to cover the constant drafts which are sent abroad, I 
believe all officers who are anxious to improve the efficiency of 
the service would agree with you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OFFICER. 

[Our correspondent seems not to see that our proposals are 
identical. To double the number of men in a regiment is to 
halve the number of officers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ROMAN CRUCIFIXION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—In the interesting article on “The Mahommedans of 
Liverpool,” allusion is made to the Crucifixion as a Roman 
sentence and a Roman form of punishment. The first is un- 
doubted; but as to its being a Roman form of punishment, 
ought it not to be borne in mind that crucifixion was originally 
the invention and favourite sentence of Rome’s racial enemy, 
Carthage? The fact of an Aryan nation adopting a Semitic 
punishment does not surely change the origin and nature of 
it.—I am, Sir, X&c., W. DELAPLAINE SCULL. 

3 Langland Gardens, Frogua!, Hampstead, N.W., Nov. 23rd. 

[What on earth has Carthage to do with Jewish guilt or 
innocence ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





IRISH STORIES. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—You may consider the following worth printing. An 
Irish peasant brought a litter of kittens to a Protestant vicar 
in a certain town in County Wicklow, requesting him to pur- 
chase them. The Vicar declined. ‘“ Your Rivrence, they are 
good Protestant kittens,” urged Paddy, but his Reverence re- 
mained obdurate. A few days after, the Roman Catholic 
priest (who had meanwhile been informed of the offer to his 
brother-clergyman) was approached, and on his refusing to 
make a purchase, the would-be seller urged a sale: “Sure 
Father dear, they are good Catholic kittens.” ‘But how is 
this, my man?” replied the priest; “ you said a day or twoago 
they were good Protestant kittens.” ‘And so they were,” 
said the peasant, “ but their eyes weren’t opened.” 

Here is another I heard in Ireland recently. A quarrel had 
taken place at a fair, and a culprit was being sentenced for 
manslaughter. The doctor, however, had given evidence to 
show that the victim’s skull was abnormally thin. The 
prisoner, on being asked if he had anything to say for him- 
self, replied: “ No, yer Honour; but I would ask, was that a 
skull for a man to go to a fair wid P” 

As instances of pure humour, these, however, do not surpass 
the story of the Scotch boatman who, while crossing a loch, 
was asked if he would take some water with his whisky, and 
replied: “ Na, there was a horse drooned at the heed o’ the loch 
twa years ago.” The head of the loch was twenty-four miles 
distant.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. T. 





CHILDREN’S POETRY. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—I have read with great interest your article in the 
Spectator on “ Children’s Poetry,” and may I say how heartily 





Major either ?” 


I concur in your opinion on Mr. Andrew Lang’s assertion that 
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“nothing perhaps crushes the love of poetry more surely and 
swiftly than the use of poems as school-books”? I think 
nothing can be wider of the mark. If I may refer to myself, 
I should like to say that my first love of Shakespeare dates 
from the time when I was quite a young boy at the Edinburgh 
Academy, where his plays were made a lesson-book. The 
happiest hours at school were those spent in reading his dramas 
under our English master, and I can even now recall the 
teacher’s impressive tones as he read King Richard II.’s 
address at the opening of the play, to “John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster.” 

Ican state that the children in my National schools like 
better than any other lessons, the poems they have to learn and 
repeat; and that their pleasure in poetry is intelligent, may be 
gathered from the definition which one little girl of eight gave 
of “poetry.” The class was asked to define “poetry,” and 
the child referred to answered at once: “Poetry is pretty 
thoughtsin pretty words.” Few better answers, I am inclined 
to think, could be given even by children of longer growth.—I 
am, Sir, &e., CHARLES D. Bett, D.D. 

The Rectory, Cheltenham, November 24th. 





VIRGIL. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S$1Rr,—In the Spectator of November 21st, it was remarked of 
Virgil that he “ could never say a plain thing in a plain way. 
No doubt the diction of Virgil in the “Hclogues” and 
* Georgics,” as well as in the “ Aineid,” is, as a rule, in the 
highest degree elaborate and artificial. But that this great 
poet was incapable of direct simplicity is, I think, a charge 
which can hardly be substantiated. I give two short passages 
which seem to rebut it. The first, from the 8th Eclogue, 
is said to have been a special favourite with Lord Macaulay :— 
“Sepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala, 

Dux ego vester eram, vidi cum matre legentem ; 

Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, 

Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 

Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error !” 
‘The second is the well-known simile from the first book of the 
«* AMneid :”— 

“ Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe coorta est 

Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat ; 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte visum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant ; 

Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.” 
In such passages, while the diction is perfect, Virgil cannot 
be excused of having introduced a single word of superfluous 
ornament. The address of Melibeus to Tityrus, in the 1st 
Kclogue, “ Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt,” &c., 
would be of the same character, were it not deformed by the 
epithet “‘ Hybleis” applied to the bees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LovER OF VIRGIL. 





CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. 
(To THE Eptror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—TI notice in the Spectator for August 29th, the résumé of 
an article on “Chinese Secret Societies,” by Mr. Frederick 
Boyle, in the course of which one not very important state- 
ment is credited to me by the reviewer. 

Permit me to say that, as far as I can judge, nearly one- 
half the particulars therein given are taken bodily from my 
“Waifs and Strays from the Far East,” published in the year 
1876. Further, that all the details concerning Secret Societies 
contained in that book—the result of original research— 
were embodied by me, with the addition of many others, in a 
paper read before the Manchester Geographical Society on 
March 4th, 1891.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK H. BALFour. 

10 Tori-i Zaka, Tokio, October 15th. 








POETRY. 


MIKE HOURIGAN’S PUP. 
Don’t be shpakin’ at all to Mike Hourigan’s pup ; 
°Tis your wake an’ no less av ye’re wakin’ him up. 
He denuded the town of sheep, poulthry, an’ cats, 
An’ he has himself shtuffed wid ould breeches an’ hats. 
Is it poison P—we feasted him times by the score, 
An’ he licked it like butther, an’ axed us for more; 








An’ a nate charge o’ buckshot, why, Andy an’ Tim, 
I tell ye ’tis jist vintilation to him. 
Small comfort ye’ll see 
Through the world as ye jog, 
If ye’re apt to make free 
Wid a Prodesdan dog. 


Faith, an’ Michael himself got a shmall little taste 
Of the ways an’ the means of that heretic baste. 
For his grandfather Kelly, the head of the clan, 
Departed in peace wid the shpagms, poor man! 
An’ his cwoat wid brass buttons, of illigant make, 
That he bought second-hand for his misthress’s wake, 
He bequeathed it to Mike, wid his blackthorn an’ hat, 
For his natheral life, an’ his heirs afther that. 
Here’s a caution to each,— 
Through the world as ye jog, 
Be houldin’ no speech 
Wid a Prodesdan dog. 
Now Mike, dacent boy, had a girl in his eye, 
Wid tayshpoons an’ cows an’ a thrifle laid by ; 
An’, axin’ no lave of that arrogant brute, 
He laid himself out in the family shuit. 
An’, what wid the buttons, the chrame in his hair, 
An’, maybe, the likes of a kiss here an’ there, 
He prospered so well that she gave her consent, 
The priest would get word for the week before Lent. 
Small comfort ye’ll see 
Through the world as ye jog, 
If ye’re apt to make free 
Wid a Prodesdan dog. 


“Shure, Michael,” says Bridget, “ my wits was astray ; 
What would I be afther, forgettin’ the tay ?” 
She shtips to the cupboard, an’ “ Musha !” she cries, 
“ Ye’d be handy at helpin’ yourself, I’d surmise. 
Make free wid my shpoons! och, it passes belief!” 
“Ts it me, thin ?” says Michael, “ ye’d make me a thief ? ” 
“T would, Sorr,” says she, wid a catch in the throat, 
“ An’ ’tis jinglin’ they are in the tail of your cwoat.” 
Ah! take my advice 
Through the world as ye jog, 
An’ never look twice 
At a Prodesdan dog. 


“Ts it me condiscind to your sphoons an’ your cash ? 
Faix, I’d not soil my hand wid the dirty low thrash. 
Good-day, Miss O’Leary,” says Mike, an’ wid that 
He whistles the dog, an’ he feels for his hat. 
“ Hear that, thin!” says Bridget, an’, faith, on the word 
A noise like a spicial collection was heard ; 
Thin up comes the puppy, from wanderin’ at large, 
Wid each wag of his tail like a cavalry charge. 
Here’s a caution to each,— 
Through the world as ye jog, 
Be houldin’ no speech 
Wid a Prodesdan dog. 


Says Bridget, “ Black dhrames to that Prodesdan pup ! 
My whole expectations, he has thim chewed up!” 
“ Ah, no! thin,” says Mike, wid a turn of the eye, 
“T wouldn’t say ‘chewed ;’ shure, they’re only put by. 
The fortune’s invested securely, why not? 
Though it couldn’t be rayalised jist on the shpot. 
But, Biddy asthore, till we have him deceased, 
It wouldn’t be prudent to shpake to the priest. 
Small comfort ye’ll see 
Through the world as ye jog, 
If ye ever make free 
Wid a Prodesdan dog. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


BOOKS. 
—@~—— 
MRS. GRIMWOOD’S NARRATIVE.* 
Mrs. GRimwoop showed during the agony at Manipur and 
the retreat to Cachar an abundance of courage, and the 
verdict that will be passed on her by nine out of ten readers 
of her story will be that she is above all things a “plucky 











* My Three Years in Manipur, and Escape from the Recent Mutiny. By Ethel 
poor ye — With Illustrations and Plan, London: Richard tley 
and Son, A 
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little woman.” At the same time, when her narrative as a whole, 
and, still more, the spirit in which much of it is written, 
are taken into account, one cannot help wondering whether 
the Grimwoods were not too young for the responsible and 
delicate duties that had to be performed by the Political 
Agent at Manipur and his wife. Mrs. Grimwood does not say 
enough of her late husband to enable her readers to form a 
sound judgment as to his character. He figures as “ Frank ” 
and “my husband,” as loyal to his “chief,” even to the extent 
of carrying out orders that were personally disagreeable to 
him, as playing polo, and otherwise ingratiating himself with 
the Manipur Princes. His portrait, which is given in this 
volume, is that of a handsome, amiable young man, of the 
type that is generally popular in “Society.” As for Mrs. 
Grimwood, she is represented in her own unaffected and 
ingenuous—almost too ingenuous—narrative as, from the 
moment of her appearance at the Manipur Residency, down 
to the crisis in which she lost her husband, and all but lost 
her life, a light-hearted, impressionable girl. When the offer 
of the Manipur post—the first offer, that is to say—came to 
her husband,— 

“T pictured to myself the dignity of being the mistress of a 
Residency, of possessing servants in scarlet and gold, with ‘ V.R.’ 
on their buttons, and a guard of honour to walk out with me, 
whenever I chose. I saw visions of a large house and extensive 
grounds, and I pictured the ensign of Old England dominating 
over all. Frank, likewise, had dreams of polo ponies that played 
of their own accord every day of the week, and visions of many 
tigers only waiting to be shot and snipe roosting in the verandah!” 
When Mr. Quinton sent word of his intention to visit Mani- 
pur on what proved to be his fatal mission, Mrs. Grimwood 
resolved to kill a fatted goat in his honour. On the day fixed for 
its killing, news was brought to her that the animal was dying : 

“T raced back to the Residency, and rushed to the scene of 
action. There on the ground lay the goat breathing his last, and 
with his departing spirit went all my dreams of legs of mutton, 
chops, and cutlets. I sent to the house for bottles of hot beer and 
quarts of brandy, and I poured gallons of liquid down the 
creature’s throat; but all to no purpose; and, after giving one 
last heartrending groan, he expired at my feet. I could have 
wept. The pains that had been taken with that goat to make it 
fat and well-favoured for the delectation of my friends! and then 
that it should shuffle off this mortal coil on the very day fixed 
for its execution was altogether heartrending.” 

On the very eve of the tragedy, “ Mr. Brackenbury amused 
us by singing comic songs, accompanying himself on his banjo 
after dinner.” It may be said that all this is simply sweet 
simplicity. But it strengthens the suspicion we have ex- 
pressed that the Grimwoods—although their devotion to what 
they believed to be their duty was as undoubted as their devo- 
tion to each other—were hardly old or experienced enough for 
the task entrusted to them. 

The Manipur story has already been told so fully by Mrs. 
Grimwood herself and others, that in this formal narrative 
she has little to add to her account of the defence of the 
Residency and the terrible retreat to Cachar. She avoids 
everything of a controversial character, and in her last 
chapter—which is in many respects the best, and is certainly 
the most serious, in her volume—she says, with perfect truth: 
“T have endeavoured to avoid writing anything which may 
be construed into an accusation or insinuation against any of 
the persons concerned, whether they be alive or dead.” 
Perhaps, indeed, on account of its impartiality, this volume 
will deepen rather than lessen the mystery of which so much 
political capital has been made in the past, and may even be 
made in the future. It is impossible yet to see why Mr. 
Quinton was sent on his fatal errand to Manipur. Mrs. Grim- 
wood says that he, like her own husband, seemed at first in- 
clined to accept the situation created by the dynastic revolution, 
which ended in the deposition and flight of the Maharajah, and 
the elevation of the Senaputty nominally to the second, but in 
reality to the first, position in the little State. This revolu- 
tion meant improvement of various kinds, according to Mrs. 
Grimwood. Formerly impassable roads were repaired, good 
bridges were built, the quarrels among the Princes ceased, 
the people seemed happier and more contented. The exiled 
Maharajah, indeed, seems to have informed the authorities at 
Caleutta that the Manipur Political Agent had departed from 
his proper attitude of neutrality, and had taken the side of the 
Princes opposed to him. But the Indian Government could 
hardly have listened to representations made exclusively from 
one side; and if Mr. Quinton was sent to Manipur simply 
from considerations of high policy, and to make an example 





of “ Native” revolutionaries, this ought to have been made 
much clearer than, according to this book, seems to have been 
the case. Then there is no denying that the attempt to arrest 
the Princes after Durbar—the question of the morality of such 
astep need not now be considered—was a sadly bungled affair, 
Finally, it passes the wit of man to understand why Mr. Quin- 
ton, Mr. Grimwood, and their colleagues allowed themselves, 
under any pretext or excuse whatever, to go to the Manipur 
Palace to meet men who were necessarily infuriated against 
them, and who in all probability believed that they were justi- 
fied in using treachery against persons who had, in their 
opinion, first employed this weapon. 

It is an easy matter to indicate the fresh light which Mrs. 
Grimwood’s volume actually does throw on the Manipur 
affair. It consists mainly of lifelike sketches of the leading 
actors in that tragedy. Of the Senaputty, who after the 
Palace revolution figured as the Jubraj—the previous Jubraj 
having become Maharajah—and who appears to have been 
the strongest man, physically as well as intellectually, in 
Manipur, Mrs. Grimwood says :— 

“There was something about him that is not generally found 
in the character of a native. He was manly and generous to a 
fault, a good friend and a bitter enemy. We liked him because 
he was much more broad-minded than the rest. If he promised a 
thing, that thing would be done, and he would take the trouble to 
see himself that it was done, and not be content with simply giving: 
the order.” 

The Tongal General is also thus described :— 

“He was an old man, nearer eighty than seventy, I should think, 
taller than the average Manipuri, and marvellously active for his 
age. He had a fine old face, much lined and wrinkled with age 
and the cares of State, which had fallen upon him when he was 
quite a young man, and had in no wise lessened as his years in- 
creased. He had piercing black eyes, shaggy overhanging white 
eyebrows, and white hair. His nose was long and slightly hooked, 
and his mouth was finely cut and very determined...... The 
Tongal always reminded me of an eagle. He had the same keen, 
rugged expression, and deep-set glowing eyes. Few things 
happened without his knowledge and consent ; and if he withheld 
his approbation from any matter, there would invariably be a 
hitch in it somewhere. He was credited with more bloodshed than 
any man in the Kingdom. If a village had misbehaved itself. 
raided on another, or refused to pay revenue or do Lalup, the 
Tongal would travel out to that village and wipe it off the face 
of the earth. Men, women, and children were cut down without 
the slightest compunction...... If he had his faults, he had 
his virtues. He was very enterprising, fond of building bridges, 
and improving the roads about the capital. Like the Senaputty, 
he was a keen soldier, enjoyed watching good shooting, and had 
been in his younger days a first-rate shot himself. He was an 
obstinate old man, and it was very difficult to get him to listen to 
any proposition if it did not please him at the outset; but when 
once he had promised to get anything done, he did not go back 
from his word, and we knew it was reliable.” 

It is due to Mrs. Grimwood to say that her earlier chapters, 
written in clear, vivacious English of the girls’-letter sort, 
in which she describes Manipur and the Manipuris, are 
very entertaining and readable. She certainly makes good 
her contention that the Manipur Valley, surrounded, as 
it is, by six ranges of hills, is “a pretty place, more 
beautiful than many of the show-places of the world.” It 
has its fair share of rain between April and the end of 
October; but between October and the end of March, “the 
weather was as perfect as could be, very cold, and yet bright and 
sunshiny, with never a drop of rain to trouble one.” Life, how- 
ever, seems to be a round of meals, amusements, and look- 
ing after pet animals. Indeed, Mrs. Grimwood says in effect, 
that life would hardly be worth living in India but for pet 
animals. The Manipuri tribesmen appear to possess average 
intelligence, and their worst pleasure, pigeon-fighting, which 
was put down by the Maharajah’s successor, is not more 
demoralising than many a game that is tolerated in this 
country. After the Manipur experience, and the fate of poov 
Mr. Grimwood, it may be hoped that British Political Agents 
will in future be directed to make themselves thoroughly and 
not superficially acquainted with the inhabitants of the districts 
they are sent to,—even if they have to pay less attention to 


Princes and polo. 


MR. CHURCH’S STORIES OF THE ILIAD AND 
ODYSSEY.* 
Mr. Cuvurcu’s Stories from Homer, published in 1878, had 
only one serious fault, that the compression was far too great 
to give, we will not say an adequate conception, but a con- 





* (1) The Story of the Iliad. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. With 
Illustrations after Flaxman. London: Seeley and Co. 1892,——(2.) The Story 
of the Odyssey. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church,M.A, With Illustrations after 
Flaxman, London: Seeley and Co, 1892. 
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ception not even painfully inadequate, of the great poet with 
whom he was dealing. It was not, indeed, quite so bad as 
producing a single brick as a specimen of a house; but it was 
like producing a model of one or two lofty rooms to give a 
conception of a vast and noble building. Still, all that he 
did give was so full of charm, his prose was so limpid and 
graceful, and he contrived so happily to inlay, with some- 
thing of Homer’s own art, the legends of great deeds and 
sufferings with sayings containing the maturest wisdom of the 
early world, that the book obtained a great popularity, and 
its sale now exceeds twenty thousand. But the two volumes 
with which he replaces that single volume of only three 
hundred short pages, give him double the space; and though, 
of course, the scale is still, as indeed for Mr. Church’s 
purpose it ought to be, greatly reduced from that of the 
original, it is now ample enough to give usa fair impression 
of the whole structure, and not merely of certain almost 
arbitrarily chosen parts. For example, one of the most 
characteristic of Homeric passages in the Iliad, the making 
of the new armour for Achilles with the reconciliation of 
Achilles to Agamemnon, was hurried over in two or three 
pages in the earlier hook, the compression in certain passages 
being so great as even to give to the narrative a sugges- 
tion of missing links. This is all remedied in the newer 
form, and remedied with great effect. Again, “The Battle of 
the Gods,” which was wholly omitted in the earlier story, 
though it is one of the most characteristic of all the books, 
both for the singular vivacity as well as simplicity of its 
polytheism, and for the exquisitely delineated scorn with 
which the divine patrons of the Greeks are delineated as 
treating those who take part with the cause of the Trojans, is 
told here with great skill and liveliness. In the Odyssey, 
again, Ulysses’ visit to the region of the dead has been 
greatly expanded, and made, indeed, a very effective part 
of the narrative, while the proper order of Homer’s story 
has been restored. The two volumes seem to us worth more 
than twice as much as the single volume of 1878. 

The Iliad would hardly be the Iliad without the book 
on “The Battle of the Gods,” in which Homer delineates 
the prudence of Apollo, who, in spite of his sympathy 
with Troy, will not risk anything on the side against 
which destiny has declared; the impulsive ardour of Artemis, 
who reproaches him with his enlightened selfishness; and 
the contemptuous wrath of Hera, as she punishes the god- 
dess of the silver bow with a malice as feminine as it is scornful. 
Weill give the passage beginning with Apollo’s prudent reply 
to the eager challenge of Poseidon :— 

“To him Apollo made answer: ‘ Earthshaker, thou wouldst not 
call me wise were I to fight with thee for the sake of miserable 
men. For they are but as the leaves. For to-day they be in the 
mnidst of their life, eating the fruit of the ground, and to-morrow 
they perish utterly. Let others strive; but we will not fight 
together.” And he turned to depart; for he feared to join battle 
with the brother of his sire. But his sister Artemis, the great 


huntress of beasts, was very wroth when she saw him depart, and 
rebuked him, crying: ‘ Dost thou fly, Far-Shoooter, and yield the 


victory to Poseidon? For what then hast thou thy bow? Never | 


let me hear thee boast again, as thou hast been wont to boast in 
the hall of thy father, that thou wouldst do battle with Poseidon!’ 
No answer made Apollo; but the wife of Zeus spake to her in 
wrath : ‘ How thinkest thou, shameless one, to stand against me ? 
No easy one am I for thee to match, for all that thou hast a bow, 
and that Zeus hath made thee a devouring lioness for women to 
slay whom thou wilt. ’Tis better for thee to hunt deer upon the 
hills than to fight with them that are stronger than thou.’ Then 
did Hera lay her left hand upon the hands of Artemis by the wrist, 
and with her right hand she took from her her arrows and her 
bows, and smote her with them about the ears, as she turned 
away, smiling the while; and the arrows fell from the quiver. 


And the goddess fled, leaving her bow behind, even as a dove flieth | 
from before a hawk to her hole among the rocks. Then spake | 


Hermes to Latona: ‘I will not fight with thee, O Latona! “Tis a 
hard thing to strive with them that Zeus hath loved. Boast as 
thou wilt among the immortal gods that thou hast conquered me 
in battle’ So he spake; but Latona gathered together the bow 
and the arrows that had fallen this way and that way in the dust. 
And Artemis came to Olympus, to the hall of Zeus that is paved 


with bronze; and, weeping sore, she sat on her father’s knee ; and | 
her veil was shaken about her with her sobbing. Then her father | 


took her to him, and laughed, and said: ‘ Who, of the dwellers in 
heaven, hath so dealt with thee, my child?’ And Artemis said: 
‘It was Hera, my father, that smote me—Hera, that always maketh 
strife and quarrel among the immortal gods.’ ” 

The canny refusal of Apolloand Hermes to commit themselves 
on «ithcr side of the struggle, the passionate reproaches of 
Artemis, and the bitter scorn of Hera, present a picture even 
more striking than the short, sharp conflict of Athene with 


Ares, and the victory of the tutelary deity of Athens over the 
coarse strength of the god of battles. 

One of the greatest charms of Homer, whether in delineating 
gods or men, is the extraordinary simplicity and frankness, as 
we may call it, of their speech, no matter whether the speech 
be truth or falsehood (for there is such a thing as frank false- 
hood, as well as frank truth). Take, for instance, the celebrated 
passage in the twelfth book of the Iliad, in which Sarpedon 
avows to his friend Glaucus that if by avoiding the battle he 
could avoid old age and death, he should not hesitate to do so, 
and should counsel his friend to follow his example; but, 
since that is impossible whether they skulk from the battle 
or not, the next best alternative is the courage which does 
not attempt to evade destiny, but goes boldly to meet it :— 

«¢ Tell me, Glaucus, why is it that men honour us at home with 

the chief rooms at feasts, and with fat portions of flesh and with 
sweet wine, and that we have a great domain of orchard and 
plough land by the banks of Xanthus? Surely it is that we may 
fight in the front rank. Then shall some one who may behold us 
say, “ Of a truth these are honourable men, these princes of Lycia, 
and not without good right do they eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, for they fight ever in the front.” Now, indeed, if we might 
live forever, nor know old age nor death, neither would I fight 
among the first, nor would I bid thee arm thyself for the battle. 
But seeing that there are ten thousand fates about us which no 
man may avoid, let us see whether we shall win glory from 
another, or another shall take it from us.’ ”’ 
That passage stands as it stood in the earlier volume; but we 
think Mr. Church might have greatly improved it if, instead 
of “let us see whether” in the last clause of the sentence, he 
had kept to Homer’s simple “let us go,—whether we are to 
win glory from another, or another from us.” Sarpedon’s 
motive in going was not curiosity as to his fate, but 
disdain,—the disdain he felt of trying by elaborate policy to 
evade his destiny, instead of boldly ignoring arts which he was 
confident could not succeed. 

Now and then we think that even in this fuller form of his 
work, Mr. Church has compressed unduly, or rather, has not 
duly availed himself of his greater space to enlarge the ex- 
cessive compression of his earlier book. We feel this especially 
in such passages as the account of the bending of Ulysses’ 
bow, which is full of points in the Homeric original which Mr. 
Church had not found it possible to transfer to his brief narra- 
tive, but which,—as it marks the very crisis ef the Odyssey,— 
it would have added greatly to the literary value of his book 
that he should have included in his new version. As it is, it 
reads precisely as it read in the shorter version :— 

“Then Ulysses handled the great bow, trying it, whether it 
had taken any hurt, but the suitors thought scorn of him. Then, 
when he had found it to be without flaw, just as a minstrel 
fastens a string upon his harp and strains it to the pitch, so he 
strung the bow without toil; and holding the string in his right 
hand, he tried its tone, and the tone was sweet as the voice of a 
swallow. Then he took an arrow from the quiver, and laid the 
notch upon the string and drew it, sitting as he was, and the 
arrow passed through every ring, and stood in the wall beyond. 
Then he said to Telemachus:— There is yet a feast to be held 
before the sun go down.’ And he nodded the sign to Telemachus. 
And forthwith the young man stood by him, armed with spear 
and helmet and shield.” 

But that misses many of Homer’s finest effects,—the horror 
| which ran through the hearts of the suitors, and the paleness 
| which crept into their faces, when the bow gave out its swal- 
low’s note; the sign which Zeus gave by his thunderclap, and 
| the joy which strikes the heart of Ulysses when he hears 
| the sign; and Homer’s remark that of the arrows which 
lay beside him in the quiver, the suitors themselves were 
| about to experience the force. Again, the brief, stern 
| speech to Telemachus, in which Ulysses boasts that his 
| ancient strength had not deserted him, and taunts the suitors 
with their intention to make a feast-night of their night of 
doom, is omitted, while the only vestige of it which remains 
has lost a good deal of the irony of the original. The scorn 
with which Ulysses exhorts them to enjoy the song and the 
lute,—‘ for these are the proper accompaniments of the 
| banquet,’—is too characteristically Homeric to be omitted 
at the crisis of the great tragedy. We cannot help hoping 
that in a future edition—and the book is far too good not to 
reach many editions,—Mr. Church may carefully consider 
where he might amend, where he might enlarge, and where, 
| without serious loss, he might even curtail, one of the most 
| beautiful pieces of prose in the English language, as well as 
| one which gives a better notion of Homer than any one, 

probably, of our many,—and many meritorious,—metrical 
' and rhymed versions. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss Brappon has attempted an ambitious task, for in 
Gerard she not only borrows the motive of Faust, but presents 
its three prominent figures in modern guise, and sets them 
down in the London of to-day. There are also recurring 
suggestions of Balzac’s story of La Peau de Chagrin; and 
Miss Braddon, so far from keeping her originals in the back- 
ground, forces them to the front by a pertinacity of ailusion 
which becomes monotonous, with the further disadvantage of 
accentuating the temerity of her undertaking. Her following 
of Goethe is either too close or not close enough. The 
Mephistopheles of Faust is a frankly supernatural being; and 
his supernatural character is essential to the coherence and 
intelligibility of the great drama in which he is the protagonist. 
Justin Jermyn, Gerard’s evil genius, is neither a Mephistopheles 
nor an ordinary human tempter who achieves his ends by 
force of will or constancy of insidious persuasion; he isa 
compromise between these two conceptions, and therefore 
necessarily a failure. He calls up for his Faust a vision of 
his Margaret, with her Raffaele face bent over a sewing- 
machine, and performs other marvellous feats which Miss 
Braddon leaves wholly unaccounted for; and while the 
absence of any attempt at explanation is, from one point of 
view, a wise artistic reserve, it undoubtedly has the result of 
preventing any clear realisation of Jermyn’s personality 
and influence, without which the story falls to pieces for 
want of an apprehensible connection between cause and 
effect. For example, the perfectly fiendish action of Gerard 
in supplying the half-cured dipsomaniac who is Hester’s father 
with the money that he knows will drive him to ruin and his 
daughter to despair, is so alien to his nature, as previously 
presented to us, that it demands a vitiating influence behind 
it which the mere cynical suggestions of Jermyn do not ade- 
quately provide. Human nature is inconsistent enough ; but 
the inconsistency of a man who in cold blood plots the ruin of 
the woman whom he loves, at the very time that his fine sense 
of honour forbids him to break faith with another woman for 
whom his love is dead, passes all bounds of credibility. We 
have dwelt mainly upon the defects of Gerard, because in any 
book of Miss Braddon’s certain important virtues—bright- 
ness of narrative style and effectiveness of character-grouping 
—may be taken for granted. The days when the author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret was regarded as a mere plot-weaver, a 
purveyor of crude sensationalism, have passed away. In a 
certain genre she has proved herself a true artist; but for once 
she has chosen a motive in the treatment of which she is not 
seen at her best. 
We are by no means sure that Mr. W. E. Norris bas written 
a cleverer book than Mr. Chaine’s Sons, though The Rogue had 
more epigrammatic brilliance, and was, moreover, much more 
nearly perfect in the matter of artistic construction. The new 
story is, however, far too cynical in tone to be wholly pleasant ; 
and we do not believe that the peculiar kind of cynicism by 
which it is distinguished finds any sufficient justification in 
the observed facts of life. Lazy and hasty thinkers have pro- 
bably pushed to a foolish extreme the theory that man is a 
creature of calculation, and woman a creature of impulse; 
but even in its most indefensible form, there is more of broad 
truth in this view than in the opposite view which reverses 
the characterisation, and regards impulse and passion as 
things of which man is the slave and woman the 
master. This, however, is the view to which Mr. Norris 
has chosen for the time being to give his adhesion, 
and as a natural result the women who play the most 
prominent parts in his new novel fail to win either 
our sympathy or our belief. It would be impossible 
to recount the ways in which the two heroines, Ida 
Pemberton and Violet Stanton, manifest their cold-blooded 
self-control, and their will and power to suppress all im- 
pulses that do not tend to self-advancement; and it must 
suffice to say that Mr. Norris deliberately destroys the charm 
of his portraits without imparting to them the reality which 
is sometimes a compensation for ugliness. With the excep- 
tion of Hubert Chaine, who is a good-hearted nonentity, the 
* (1.) Gerard; ov, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. By the Author of 
* Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.— 
(2.) Mi. Chaine’s Sons. By W. E. Norris. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and Son, 
—(3.) Patience Holt. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. A. W. May). 3 vols. 
London : R. Bentley and Son.—(4.) Beacon Fires. By E. Werner. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: R. Bentley and Son.—(5.) Kilcarra. By Alex. Innes Shand. 3 vols, 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons.——(6.) Dumaresq’s Daughter. 


By Grant Allen, 3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(7.) One Reason 
Why. By Beatrice Whitby. 2 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 











men are not much pleasanter company than the women; but 
it must be admitted that they are less incredible, inasmuch as 
they represent with no more exaggeration than is fairly 
allowable, certain familiar though very unadmirable types of 
masculine character. As a turning-up of the seamy side of 
“ good society,” Mr. Chaine’s Sons is a very effective piece of 
work, but it is not the work of an artist who sees life steadily 
and sees it whole, because life has a side which is not wholly 
seamy. As a mere story, it is, we think, very successful, and 
testimonials to Mr. Norris’s literary craftsmanship are at this 
time of day altogether superfluous; but to enjoy the book 
as we have enjoyed some of its author’s previous works, is 
unfortunately impossible. 

Mrs. May’s books are never deficient in the charm given by 
perfect refinement, light humour, and quiet, unstrained 
pathos; and in Patience Holt these things, with other good 
qualities not less admirable and delightful, are as conspicuous 
asever. The theme of the novel is the mistake of a masculine 
match-maker,—perhaps the only match-maker in fiction who 
is never contemptible and always loveable. The heart of Mr. 
Wharton, the kindly, simple-minded, unworldly country 
squire, is bound up in his only son, who, since the death of 
his wife when Ralph was a little lad, has been the constant 
and only companion of his widowhood. The boy has inherited 
his father’s simple nobleness of character, but the fondness of 
the old man, which would not allow him to let his son be 
absent from his side, has left poor Ralph with the scantiest 
education, and with a loutish shyness which effectually dis- 
guises all the real beauty of his nature. Then the bright, 
clever, wilful, half-irritating and wholly fascinating girl 
Patience Holt rises above the dear old man’s horizon; and the 
first moment that he sees her, he feels that if his ugly duckling 
could only win the love of this captivating maiden, he would 
soon manifest his native swanhood, while for the girl herself 
who has so completely subjugated him, what better fate could 
there be than to have the devotion of one so loving and so 
loyal as the son who in his twenty-five years of life has 
never given him a single moment of trouble or shame? 
And so the simple squire organises his little plot, the 
results of which may not be hinted at here, but must 
be gathered from Mrs. May’s winning pages. Alike in 
conception and in treatment, Patience Holt has an irre- 
sistible freshness, the fascination of which must be felt 
by the most jaded novel-reader. The sketches of the child- 
hood of the quick, imaginative Patience and her stolid, 
commonplace brother Fred, who regard each other with 
mingled feelings of disapproval and admiration, are not un- 
worthy of a place beside certain memorable chapters at the 
beginning of The Mill on the Floss; and the story of poor 
Ralph’s courtship is told with a sympathetic insight and a fine 
subtlety of observation which do full justice to all its pos- 
sibilities of humorous and pathetic interest. Had we in the 
course of every publishing season a score, or even a dozen, 
novels as pleasant as Patience Holt, the life of a critic of fiction 
would be almost enviable. 

Beacon Fires—which we should describe as a romance rather 
than as a novel—is a rather strong and sombre story, the scene 
of which is laid in Germany during the years preceding the 
Franco-German War, the great campaign being effectively 
utilised in the third volume as a means to the bringing 
about of a satisfying dénowement. As a picture of various 
phases of life among the “classes” in Germany, the 
book can be heartily and unreservedly praised; and the 
humorous sub-story, which deals with the love-affairs of 
the easy-going young giant, Willibald von Eschenhagen, is 
really a good deal more enjoyable than the greater part of the 
rather melodramatic romance in which the Byronic hero, 
Hartmut Falkenried, is the leading figure. There is, however, 
a point in the story at which Hartmut ceases to be merely 
histrionic and becomes human; and from this point on- 
ward he is, what the writer has meant him to be all 
along, the true centre of interest. His midnight interview 
with the stern father who has disowned him, and who refuses 
to condone the dishonour of the stainless name of Falkenried, 
is a really strong piece of work,—a tragic situation quite un- 
spoiled by anything in the way of sentimental unreality ; and 
hardly less impressive is the pathetic and picturesque recital 
of the successful issue of the deed of daring by which 
the son saves the father’s life at the peril of his own. 
Beacon Fires is certainly an unequal story; but with all its 
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faults, it has qualities which raise it considerably above the 
level of the average circulating-library novel. 

If we may judge from the evidence of a name, the author of 
Kilearra is undoubtedly an Irishman, and at any rate the 
book testifies to intimate knowledge of Galway and its people ; 
but Mr. Shand has hardly sufficient humour to enable him to 
produce a typical’story of rural Irish life. Of course the Irish 
peasant of a writer like Lover, who never opened his lips save 
to make a joke or perpetrate a bull, was not less of an idealisa- 
tion than is the picturesque peasant of the operatic stage, who 
spends his time in dancing complicated figures, and singing 
choruses mainly composed of “Tra-la-la;” but even in the 
greyest days—and grey days have of late been numerous 
enough in the Emerald Isle—Pat’s nature reflects every stray 
gleam of sunshine, and whenever his voice is heard, it may be 
taken for granted that neither the provocative to a laugh nor 
the laugh itself is very far away. There is no laughter in 
Mr. Shand’s Irish pages, and their unrelieved sobriety, almost 
grimness, leaves us with the same sense of something wanting 
that we should have in a rural Scottish tale in which there 
was not a word of either whisky or theology. Still, notwith- 
standing this‘deficiency, Kilcarra is a decidedly readable book, 
for Mr. Shand has a good eye for character, a very fair in- 
vention in the matter of incident, and a narrative style which, 
without possessing any special charm, has at any rate the 
merits of simplicity, ease, and vivacity. In the matter of the 
story there is hardly anything that is specially new, except 
perhaps the part played by Martin French’s pretty young 
English wife in restoring peace between her husband and his 
“people;” but there is nothing at all—at least, in the Irish 
part of the novel—that strikes the reader as being merely 
mechanical or conventional work. If it is unlikely that any- 
body will think Kilearra in any way striking, few readers will 
fail to find it pleasant and interesting. 

In the matter of construction, Mr. Grant Allen generally 
shows himself a careful and painstaking workman; but asa 
mere story, Dumaresq’s Daughter is so loosely put together as 
to suggest to the least exacting reader the reproachful word 
“pot-boiler.” The chapters devoted to the experiences of the 
two Linnells during the siege of Khartoum are capital in their 
way; but here they are mere padding, and the very late intro- 
duction of the three young Americans who do so much to help 
the story on to a comfortable conclusion, gives one an idea 
that Mr. Grant Allen wrote his novel, as it were, from 
hand to mouth. Still, we like Dumaresq’s Daughter a 
great deal better than we liked such predecessors as 
The Devil’s Die and This Mortal Coil, which were very 
clever, very ingenious, and intensely disagreeable per- 
formances. There is nothing disagreeable in the new book ; on 
the contrary, it is a bright, wholesome, and attractive story, 
and if while engaged in the writing of it Mr. Grant Allen 
had given himself a little more time and taken a little more 
trouble, it might have been one of his most successful novels. 
Haviland Dumaresq, the old philosopher, who is one-third 
pathetic, one-third contemptible, and one-third venerable, 
is a really original and striking figure; and the three 
Vanrenens, who make such a very unfavourable first impres- 
sion, turn out to be such delightful people that we feel we 
have not had nearly enough of them. Psyche Haviland’s 
abject subservience to her relentlessly worldly father will seem 
to most people irritating, rather than admirable, and we can- 
not pretend to be very much interested in her; but the 
philosopher and the young Americans are perfect. 

Though it may seem to the cynic a fond saying, a great 
failure may be as surprising as a great success ; and we could 
not have thought that Miss Beatrice Whitby had it in her to 
write so poor a novel as One Reason Why. The book is of 
sentimentality all compact; the story, told at wearisome 
length, is one in which it is impossible to feel anything but 
the most languid interest; while the literary style is ruined 
by fluent verbosity, and by a bewildering accumulation of 
incongruous metaphors. The governess-heroine, and the 
step-son of her employer who falls in love with her, are 
so utterly unreal, so strikingly deficient in flesh-and-blood 
vitality, that by the time we reach the end of the first 
volume, we are heartily tired of both of them; and, un- 
fortunately, there is no one else in the book to whom we can 
turn with any sense of relief. Even the terribly dull narrative 
is, however, preferable to the passages of reflection with which 
it is so copiously interspersed. For representative quotetion, 





space is wanting; but readers who will turn to a passage in 
the last chapter of the first volume, about a photograph of the 
mainspring of the human heart, an unfurled flag of our bliss 
which almost covers us, and a tragic stream in which our hopes 
are engulfed, while our joys reel and stagger on the banks, will 
not accuse us of doing injustice to the literary eccentricities of 
One Reason Why. 





THE COUNTRY OF THE VOSGES.* 

THERE is not a more interesting district in Europe, for its 
size, than “the Country of the Vosges;” and Mr. Wolff’s new 
book will do much to attract his countrymen there in future 
years. The slackening of the strict German passport regula- 
tions also removes the greatest difficulty in visiting Alsace 
and Lorraine, for there is not much pleasure in a holiday 
taken in an atmosphere of unfriendly bullying. It is true 
that under the best of circumstances frontier-travelling is 
never very peaceful or agreeable, and this special frontier 
must always, in the nature of things, be more troublesome 
than most others; but for special beauty and interest in a 
country, people will sacrifice something, and here, indeed, in 
this land of the Vosges, every variety of taste finds its 
satisfaction. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the beauty of mountains, 
forests, and rivers, nor on the architectural interest and 
grandeur of such old towns as Metz and Strasburg, which 
most travellers know already. We would rather follow Mr. 
Wolff into less-known places, into the remote towns, castles, 
and villages every one of which has its part in the history or 
legend of that wild and romantic border. The beautiful 
Vosges country, unfortunate because so peaceless, has been 
coveted and fought for since the very dawn of history. All 
European conquerors have tramped over this ground, and 
many struggles that changed the fate of nations have been 
fought out here. Charlemagne loved Alsace, and considered 
it his home. But the last three hundred years, on the whole— 
not including the last twenty—have been the happiest and 
most prosperous in the history of Alsace and Lorraine. They 
had become French in the course of that time; they loved 
France, and they love her still; and it will be a very long time 
before they are Germanised. The process is a painful one, and 
Mr. Wolff describes it vividly. For ourselves, it would inter- 
fere extremely with any real enjoyment of a visit to the Vosges. 
But many people might see things differently. Some people 
might even admire the “system of dragooning ” which goes on 
in these conquered provinces, and which is meant to make 
“good Germany” of them with as little delay as possible. It 
may succeed in the end; force generally does, at least to out-~ 
ward appearance. But in the meantime the country has paid 
dearly for its position:—‘ Ce pays admirable, mais mal- 
heureusement placé entre le marteau de la France et l’enclume 
de Allemagne.” 


Any one, we think, who wishes to be really happy now in 
the Vosges, should visit the unconquered parts, such as the 
Ballon d’Alsace and Belfort, or, more beautiful still, the 
charming Gérardmer, of which Mr. Wolff gives a most 
attractive description,—“ the Interlaken of the Vosges.” Or 
there is Epinal, whose prettiness and antiquarian interest are 
equal to its importance as a military position, and which is 
now a centre of merchant as well as soldier life, gathering 
up the trade of Alsace as it commands the lovely Moselle. 
Then Remiremont, the old town of St. Amé and St. 
Romaric, the home of the far-famed chanoinesses who 
ruled over all the surrounding country. The chapter on 
Remiremont is a very good example of the manner in which 
Mr. Wolff takes us back into the old times which have left 
such living traces in the country of the Vosges. In 
fact, much of his book’s attractiveness lies in the legendary, 
romantic, poetical interest with which, as he describes it, 
the whole district lives again. Such history as that of 
Remiremont, of Marmoutier, and other great medieval 
communities, with all their strange old feudal and religious 
customs; such stories—at any rate, partly true—as those of 
the saints and hermits by whom mountains and forests were. 
once inhabited, who worked miracles and built churches and 
bore spiritual rule over fierce tribes,—all this, in a land of so 
much beauty and mystery, has the nature of poetry and 
romance. And no province, except perhaps Brittany, is richer 





* The Country of the Vosges. By Henry W. Woltf, Witha Map. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 1891. 
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than the Vosges in ancient traditions and customs affecting 
daily life, in songs and dances, in witch and fairy tales, in 
proverbs, strange superstitions, unwritten laws. Mr. Wolff 
says that he could write a volume on the legends of Alsace 
and Lorraine. We heartily wish that he would. His most 
interesting chapter, on “ Vosgian Song, Legend, and Custom,” 
is only too sketchy and short. Alsace, we here find, is the 
country of witches, Lorraine of fairies. The story of ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin ” belongs to Lorraine, the “ Wild Huntsman ” to Alsace. 
The Christmas customs of Lorraine are more remarkable and 
more diligently kept up than those of any other country. 
Perhaps this is no wonder, when we remember that St. 
Nicholas, “Santa Claus,” is the patron-saint of Lorraine. 
And people devoutly believe “ that on midnight on Christmas 
Day beasts talk, wine bubbles in the casks, and all water-pipes 
flow with wine.” These lingering beliefs and fancies, shadows 
‘of the Middle Ages, are well worth attention. Alsace and 
Lorraine, with all their outward changes, are still happy 
hunting-grounds for students of folk-lore. 

But many people are more interested in the present than 
in the past, and care more for the every-day life and trade and 
progress of a country than for old battle-fields and ruins, the 
haunts of witches and fairies, or even of Kings and saints of 
long ago. These modern minds will find much in Mr. Wolff's 
book to satisfy them. It is a most complete picture of the 
present state, as well as of the past history, of the Vosges. 
The many manufactures of the country are fully described: 
the ironworks of Styring-Wendel, the faience and matches of 
Saargemiind, the glassworks of Gétzenbriick and Saint-Louis, 
the great mills and cite ouvriere of Milhausen, the centre of 
Alsatian trade in cotton, wool, paper, spinning, and dyeing. 
Then, on a smaller scale, there is the cottage tape-weaving of 
the Ban de la Roche, founded a hundred and twenty years 
ago by the good Oberlin; there are the tanneries of Barr; 
gunstock-making, sabof and sock-making,—these last in- 
dustries have been a good deal affected by the annexation, 
which has not, on the whole, been favourable to the trade of 
Alsace. There is also, scattered about the country, a great 
‘deal of basket-making and straw-plaiting, also hand-weaving, 
in wool, silk, and rich colours, of what the French call articles 
de Ste. Marie aux Mines. Mr. Wolff seems to think that every 
‘one must know these articles by sight; but the present writer 
must confess ignorance, and would have liked a little fuller de- 
scription. Of cheese-making and wine-making, two of the great 
industries of the Vosges, we have many interesting particulars. 
Some people may think the book too long, too discursive, 
too full of allusions, sometimes a little far-fetched, to be a very 
practical guide to the country of the Vosges. But if it is 
read carefully, with a little judicious skipping, and with con- 
stant reference to the good map which is bound up with it, we 
think that the impressions left will be very useful, as well as 
pleasant. The idea suggests itself, it is true, that the author 
has written almost more for his own enjoyment than for our 
instruction. But this feeling only increases the book’scharm, 
and adds to rather than diminishes its value. 





THE REV. J. FROME WILKINSON ON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES.* 

Mr. WILKINSON’s book is much narrower than his title. 
Without going into Sanskrit derivations, if we hold thrift to 
be that by which man thrives, and mutual thrift to be that by 
which man helps man to thrive, then the title should clearly 
cover not only Friendly Societies, but co-operative bodies of 
whatever form, whether that of the Industrial and Provident 
Society, the Building Society, the Loan Company or Society, 
the Trade-Union,—some might feel disposed to add educa- 
tional institutions of a mutual type. Mr. Wilkinson is 
well aware of this, since he expressly limits his subject by 
the exclusion of Trade-Unionism and Co-operation, as having 
received separate treatment in the series to which his book 
belongs (‘‘ Social Questions of To-Day”). We do him, there- 
fore, no injustice when, for purposes of criticism, we bring his 
work back within the scope of its actual purpose. 

As one who has largely mingled with the leading men 
among our affiliated Orders, and as the founder himself of a 
meritorious affiliated Society for women, Mr. Wilkinson is 
entitled to a respectful hearing on his subject, and his book 
gives evidence of careful study and a large acquaintance, under 
some of their aspects, with the matters of which it treats. His 





* Mutual Thrijt By J krome Wilkinson, M.A. (“Social Questions of 


To-Day,” cdited by H. ce B. Gibbins, M.A.) London: Methuen and Co. 1991. 


chief familiarity is, however, with the affiliated Orders—no 
doubt by far the most important as well as the most in- 
teresting group among Friendly Societies—and the want of a 
thorough acquaintance with some other types sometimes 
betrays him into contradictory statements, as when, on p. 60, 
he speaks (quite correctly) of there having sprung up “in West 
Lancashire, and especially in Liverpool ...... a species of 
dividing Society known as the Tontine ;” whilst at p. 127 he 
states that in Ireland “the term Tontine has nothing in 
common with its use in England,”—the fact being that the mis- 
called “ Tontine,” as a yearly dividing Society, is of precisely 
the same type on both sides of the Irish Channel, and following, 
no doubt, the influx of Irish immigrants, after establishing its 
centre in Liverpool, has spread with them to Birkenhead, and 
is now extending into Denbighshire. Again, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
table of the Friendly system on p. 37, in which he takes credit 
for avoiding the cross divisions and minuteness of subdivision 
of the classification adopted by the Friendly Societies Com- 
mission of 1870-74 (his own subdivisions amounting to fifteen, 
against their seventeen) will itself hardly hold its ground. It 
might, for instance, be inferred from the table that Societies 
giving only a sum at death are confined to “ general collecting 
Burial Societies, with Industrial Assurance Companies,” and 
“local collecting Burial Societies,” the fact being that there 
are a vast number of Burial Societies (the existence of which 
is noticed elsewhere in Mr. Wilkinson’s book) employing no 
collectors at all. 

The work is divided into seven chapters, the first four of 
which, after an introduction and a setting forth of the scope 
of the subject, are devoted to a historical survey of it; the 
fifth treats of bodies insuring sick-pay as well as small sums 
at death; the sixth, of the methods of Societies and Companies 
assuring a sum at death, of the Report of the Select Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and of child-life insurance; and the seventh 
and last of “The Outlook.” The historical survey is painstaking 
and generally correct and able, except so far as Mr. Wilkinson 
is carried away by the prejudices, or at least prepossessions, 
of the officers in the class with which he has had most to do. 
If he had been as conversant with Friendly Society matters 
in 1874-75 as he is in 1891, he would be aware how strong at 
that time was the opposition (led mainly in the House of 
Commons by Sir Charles Dilke) on the part of the branches 
of Orders against what were considered the dangerous powers 
given to their central bodies by the new Bills, an opposition 
of which the traces are still apparent in the preamble prefixed 
to the “General Laws” of the Ancient Order of Foresters. 
It should always be borne in mind that in every Order 
there is a perpetual antagonism between the centrifugal 
and the centripetal tendencies,—that whilst the efforts of a 
certain number of members, generally the most enlightened, 
are directed to the strengthening of the central body, the 
efforts of probably an equal number, often not less intelligent, 
are directed to the resisting what are considered the encroach- 
ments of that body upon the rights cf the branches. Hence 
the necessity on the part of the officers appointed by the State 
to carry out the law of holding steadily an even balance 
between the two opposing tendencies. Although the Acts in 
force prescribe certain conditions under which the legal 
status of a branch in connection with an Order can be obtained, 
Mr. Wilkinson appears to find fault with the Registrar for not 
recognising at once as a branch whatever the central body of 
an Order may call by that name. Yet he himself names one 
of the smaller Orders, the Bolton Unity of Oddfellows, 
in which “many lodges are quite independent of the central 
authority, and refuse to recognise obedience to the general 
rules of the Order.” Is the Registrar to do the work 
of such central bodies for them, and, overstepping the 
bounds of what he considers strict law, to reduce the 
recalcitrant branches to obedience? The result would 
certainly be to arouse a fierce opposition to registry on the 
part of what may be called the more democratic portion of 
the Orders, and thereby to throw away at least a large portion 
of the good results of the last sixteen years. 


On the subject of valuations, Mr. Wilkinson’s observations 
are correct and useful. He admits that, with partial exceptions, 
adequate contributions are not being paid by members for the 
benefits they have received and expect to receive, whilst at 
the same time quoting some valuable observations by the 
present Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. Brabroo’, 
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solvency” and “rottenness” when applied generally to 
Friendly Societies. 

The chapter on “The Methods of Societies and Companies 
Assuring a Sum at Death, &c.,” though valuable as respects 
its immediate subject, labours under a similar defect to that 
already pointed out in respect of the table classifying Friendly 
Societies, and would lead the reader to believe that all burial- 
assurance is carried on by the great collecting Societies and 
Companies. 

In dealing with “‘ The Outlook,” Mr. Wilkinson reiterates his 
objection to Mr. Blackley’s scheme, but speaks with more 
favour of that of the Rev. W. Moore Ede, of Gateshead, for 
providing a working men’s superannuation or pension fund 
from the age of sixty-five, though doubtful still of this. His 
last words may be usefully quoted :— 

“The one question to be put to all proposals coming from the 
State is this—Will this external help evokeself-help? Will these 
improved outward circumstances develop and improve character ? 
When this one thing is done, all is done. You may safely leave 
to roused energies and to cultivated tastes the utilising of the 
existing conditions of life and the general social and domestic 
improvements ,you desire. Till this one thing is done, nothing 
is done—nothing permanent. And as a last word it must be 
added, that any legislative proposal, however plausible and help- 
ful it may appear, that in the smallest degree lessens the healthy 
cultivation and exercise of the economic and moral virtues of self- 
reliance and self help, as seen in the great voluntary mutual 
Thrift Associations of our country, will strike a deadly blow 
against national progress.” 

Without pretending to the philosophic breadth and com- 
pleteness of treatment of Dr. Baernreither’s admirable volume 
on English Associations of Working Men, Mr. Frome Wilkin- 
son’s more portable work contains much practical informa- 
tion, and should be useful to many readers, were it only 
by bringing down to date the facts of his subject. But 
without for one moment impugning his absolute good 
faith, a certain discrimination must be exercised in accepting 
his conclusions, and sometimes his statements of fact. 





MISS RIVES’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Miss AMELIE RIvEs is one of those provoking writers of 
whom it is hard to speak, except in terms which can appear 
little else than a series of contradictions and opposing state- 
ments. It is as impossible to read her novels and be in- 
different about them, as it would be to read them and find 
them dull. She can be by turns clever, provoking, unex- 
pected, audacious; sometimes delightful in her frank uncon- 
ventionality, at other times laboured and extravagant, and 
even grotesque, in her determination to be original at any 
cost. And in spite of all that is flighty and absurd in what 
she has written, there can be no question that she possesses 
in an unusual degree the gift of telling a story, with a bright 
freshness and an eager unconstraint of style, that conveys in 
all she says a vivid sense of life and colour and movement, 
and gives to her work a peculiar and individual interest of its 
own. Her characters are almost always limited in their range to 
certain highly emotional types, whose sameness is scarcely dis- 
guised even under their varying conditions and circumstances. 
It is likely enough that neither knowledge nor sympathy 
would be sufficient to enable Miss Rives to pass far beyond 
these limits; but within them she is confident, experienced, 
courageous; working with an accurate and even delicate power 
of observation, which often takes us by surprise in its happy 
skill, and its certainty of instinct. And, indeed, the world 
into which she takes us needs for its effective portrayal, a 
quick eye and a sure and rapid hand. Without them, and 
without some deep and underlying sympathy with the natures 
which she has undertaken to interpret, it would be impossible 
to paint the constant changes and variations of feeling and 
emotion and passion through which her characters live and act ; 
the instincts which overpower reason and judgment, and the 
impulses which rule with a morbid intensity; the acts of 
wild and strangely distorted self-sacrifice, andaciously 
claiming the sanction of the most sacred and solemn truths, 
through which alone conscience and principle seem capable of 
displaying themselves. The novel before us, with its perplexing 
title, whose meaning only becomes intelligible in the con- 
cluding pages, is in every way a very characteristic one. 
Of plot and action, in the ordinary sense of the words, there 
1s not much, the only point of the story being an unfortunate 
and unhappy second marriage. But it offers a picture all the 
more striking because, as it seems to us, it is an unintentional 





* According to St. John, By Amélie Rives, London: Heinemann. 





one, of the scene of confused misery which can so easily be 
brought about, where feverishly excitable and morbid natures 
have never prepared themselves to face the discipline of life, 
when it calls for moral courage or self-control, or for the 
endurance of suffering and disappointment. 

The scene of the story is laid in Paris; but with one ex- 
ception all the characters are American, for the most part 
artists and art-students, who live together in a second-class 
boarding-house. Place and people are described with a great 
deal of cleverness. The distinctive aspects of a great city, under 
its many and changing conditions, are caught with the quick 
appreciation of an eye watching for new and unaccustomed 
impressions; and hardly less vigorous is the sketch of the 
shabby, shiftless life of the Maison Roget, with its oddly 
mixed assemblage of inmates, whose unconventional and easy 
intercourse allow at once a great deal of critical deprecia- 
tion of each other’s artistic merits, and the interchange of 
many good offices and acts of kindly unselfishness. More 
elaborate than these slightly sketched figures is the study of 
a middle-aged, coarse Frenchwoman, a combination of odious 
follies and weaknesses, and of tragic unhappiness. The study is 
a powerful one in many ways, wanting neither in keenness of 
observation nor force of expression; but it is made unneces- 
sarily distasteful by the perverse preference which Miss Rives 
too often shows, for insisting with emphasis on all the more 
ignoble details, and the unlovely physical peculiarities of her 
subject. 

But the strength of the book, as well as its weakness, is 
shown in three central characters, on whom the course of the 
story depends, an artist, Adrian Farrance, his dying wife, 
and a young Virginian who has come over with her Negro 
maid to Paris, to study music. Miss Rives, who is always 
much more vivid and interesting when she writes of women 
than of men, does not succeed in giving any but a very vague 
impression of Farrance, who seems to us merely an inferior 
masculine edition of the impulsive and emotional natures 
which she draws with so much instinctive sympathy. Far 
more individuality and force are shown, both in the fantastic 
but curiously appealing figure of Mrs. Farrance, the beautiful 
woman, “extravagantly blonde,” in whom the anticipation of 
death arouses such passionate regrets for past happiness, and 
in the portrait of the young girl whose freshness and grace and 
simplicity engage all our sympathy, until the false sentiment of 
the conclusion destroys any possibility of interest in the story. 
The second marriage of which we have spoken, is one which 
takes place, after his wife’s death, between Farrance and this 
young girl. To her it seems a step into a life of confident 
and undoubting happiness, but no sooner are they married, 
than Farrance finds himself assailed by ever-recurring regrets, 
and by a haunting sense of divided loyalty. For a time he 
keeps his secret; but at last, by means of a somewhat 
threadbare expedient, it is discovered by his wife. It is only 
at this point that the significance of the title given to the 
book breaks upon us. In her despair, and with a confused 
sense of freeing her husband from an unendurable burden, 
the girl commits suicide by the injection of an over-dose of 
morphia,—justifying her action by the words in St. John’s 
Gospel: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” And so the story abruptly 
ends. 

It is hard to speak patiently of so audacious an attempt to 
heighten the climax of a story by the introduction of such 
sacred words. Judged merely as a matter of taste, or of 
artistic instinct, the fault is a sufficiently grave one. There is 
a false ring about this part of the book, which makes one 
suspect, as one reads, that Miss Rives was more intent on 
creating an impression of daring originality, than on adding 
any true pathos to her story. But whatever the motive, there 
is something shocking in the thought that any one can read 
the passage in St. John’s Gospel, in which these words appear, 
and yet can let themselves be tempted into such wicked and 
foolish irreverence. 
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only daughter who is crippled for life at the same time. Lilian 
Bruce sends for one of her uncle’s daughters, the Lili of the story, 
with an idea of making her the heiress. This is found to be im- 
practicable. The girl, of naturally a small nature, has been still 
further dwarfed by the circumstances of her bringing up, and is 
obviously unfit for the position. Yet she has good qualities. The 
picture drawn of her, of her meannesses and petty deceits, which are 
yet relieved by a genuine affectionateness of disposition, of her 
real dismay at the different surroundings in which she finds her- 
self, transferred as she is from a third-class pension to a stately 
country-house, is both interesting and entertaining. A good 
love-story is worked up with the tale, and the whole is distinctly a 
success not unworthy of its author’s reputation. 

The Rajah of Dah. By George Manville Fenn. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—Mr. Fenn lays the scene of his story in the Malayan 
Peninsula. Johnstone Murray, a gentleman of fortune, whose 
hobby is natural history, goes with his nephew on a collecting 
expedition up the Salan River. After a few days’ journey, they are 
stopped by a local Rajah, and find themselves virtually prisoners. 
They make the acquaintance of an English doctor, and an ex-officer 
who has been drilling the Rajah’s troops. These enlighten them 
as to their real situation. Mr. Murray is inclined to resist, but 
is soon convinced that the Civis Romanus sum doctrine does not hold 
good up the Salan River; England might intervene, but not till 
long after help had ceased to be of any use. Various incidents fol- 
low,—the capture of a crocodile, described in a very lively manner ; 
adventures of sport and exploration; and finally, imprison- 
ment, and an attempt at escape. The English doctor has a son 
who makes an admirable companion for the nephew, and a 
daughter who, by attracting the admiration of the villainous 
Rajah, brings matters to a crisis. Itis an exciting story told in 
Mr. Fenn’s best manner. 


Great-Grandmamma; and Elsie. By Georgina M. Synge. 
{Cassell and Co.)—In this volume we have two children’s stories. 
The heroine of the first is a little Lady Betty, and the hero, if he 
may be so called, a scapegrace cousin, who is, unfortunately, heir 
to the title and estates. However, things turn out better than 
might be expected, even though the little Lady is disappointed 
when she asks the family lawyer if he cannot turn her into a boy. 
The “ great-grandmamma,” we may explain, is a picture which the 
Scapegrace rescues, along with his little cousin, from the fire. 
“ Elsie” is a sad little story. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations 
are as good as might be expected. 

In Nelson’s Days. By George Hewett. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—Mr. Hewett tells in these pages a spirited little story 
of naval adventure. Joe Mathers is a youngster belonging to a 
seafaring family whom his mother had somehow contrived to 
keep at home. He is taken by a press-gang, refuses his freedom 
when it is offered to him on the score of his youth, takes kindly 
to his duties, and finally distinguishes himself at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. The story is not, we think, improved by the intro- 
duction of a villain who bears a spite against Joe, seeks to do him 
harm, and finally meets with his deserts. Perhaps the best scene 
in the book is the story of the mutiny on board the ‘ Penelope.’ Mr. 
Hewett evidently knows something of the sea and of naval history. 

A China Cup. By Felix Volkhovsky. With Illustrations. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—There are seven beautiful little stories in this 
small volume—folk-tales, at least of the nature of folk-tales more 
than fairy-stories—and children will be delighted with them. 
They are written with that grace, that tender feeling for the 
beautifal and for the sadness of life, that distinguish Slav 
writes quite as much as their German brothers. They are cast 

in the same mould as Hans Andersen’s folk-tales, but one can 
peruse them without losing interest or realising the likeness. 
The prettiest is the one that gives the volume its title, and 
another pretty one is “The Sword’s Mistake;” while the most 
distinctly Slav in idea is “‘ How Scarlet-Comb the Cock Defended 
the Right;” but they are all lovely little stories, and almost too 
short. The get-up of these little volumes of “The Children’s 
Library ” is quite in harmony with the contents, and so, too, are 
the illustrations. 

We have received from Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner a 
collection of Christmas Cards, single, or in sets of two or three. 
Among them are many pretty designs, landscapes, flowers, figures ; 
and some humorous, comic men and comic beasts,—a set of dogs in 
judges’ robes being as good as any in this last class. Of the 
serious kind, we may mention a design by the late Alice Havers 
(the flowers being better than the figures), illustrated by some 
pretty verses by Miss Helen M. Burnside, “An Old Garden.” Of 
a somewhat more ambitious kind is “ Recollections of Venice,” a 
set of coloured drawings by Mr. Charles Robertson, with illustra- 
tive verses selected from Shelley, Rogers, and Byron. Every kind 
of taste can find something suitable in this very large assortment, 
-—for there must be not less than fifty sets to choose from, 


To mention all that are worthy of praise, would carry us far 
beyond all possible limits, but we must name a set of charming 
children from the pencil of Miss Edith Scannell, a lady of 
whose work we have had occasion to speak appreciatively 
more than once.——From the same firm we have received 
three new Games. Two of these, “Spottit” and “ Stumbling- 
Blocks,” are of the kind which are meant to allure young 
people into learning something without knowing it. “Spottit” is 
intended to teach geography, and we are assured that “no step of 
the game can be taken without the unconscious acquirement of 
some fresh knowledge ;” and “ Stumbling-Blocks,” which is capable 
of four varieties, is a “spelling game.” “ Flickem,” on the other 
hand, has no such insidious purpose. It is asort of drawing-room 
quoits, the quoits being coloured cards, which are thrown into a 
box-like receptacle. Like the old sport of throwing playing-cards 
into a hat, it looks easier than it is.——Messrs. Wolff and Son send 
us The Spots’ Puzzle. Some people like being maddened by a puzzle ; 
probably they will find this to their taste. Nine blocks have to 
be arranged into the shape of a die, with the usual markings. 

Italian Explorers in Africa. By Sofia Bompiani. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This volume contains a series of papers which 
originally appeared in the Leisure Hour. (It is the third of a 
series entitled “The Leisure Hour Library.”) Few of the names 
will be familiar to English readers. The last, Gaetano Casati, 
who was Emin’s companion, and whose travels have been recently 
published in England, is probably the best known. Yet much 
patient and useful work has been done by these Italian travellers. 
The volume begins with an account of Giovanni Miani, who was 
very nearly anticipating Speke in the discovery of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake. Some false information from the natives deterred 
him from completing his explorations. One of the most romantic 
stories is that of Romolo Gessi, who in 1876 explored Lake Albert 
in company with Piaggia,and did other good service, not only 
as an explorer, but in the suppression of the slave-trade. Another 
remarkable man connected with African travel was Cardinal 
Massaja. We have here a few glimpses of his work; a fuller 
account would certainly be interesting. In significant juxta- 
position to the Cardinal is the Waldensian missionary, Pastor G. 
P. Weitzecker. This is a book well worth reading. 

The Roll-Call, and other Stories. By Lucy Henry. (Digby and 
Long.)—This is a little volume of stories, mostly true, we fancy, 
or at least founded on truth, which ought to interest children, and 
“ grown-ups” too, for that matter. 

We have received from Messrs. Dean and Son a number of 
children’s picture-books of various kinds, all copiously illustrated, 
and, for the most part, in excellent taste. It is only fair to observe 
how much the average of the drawing of these books has improved. 
In Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, some of the pictures are excel- 
lent.——A B,C Stories is intended for the earliest teaching.—— 
Tommy and the Circus sufficiently explains itself; so does The 
Three Bears, with its clever drawings; the bears are amusingly 
fashionable in aspect. Little Red Riding-Hood is another old 
favourite, withan altered end. The weakened fibre of the present 
generation‘does not allow of the old tragical conclusion. —Dollie’s 
Dinner-Party is commended by a cover which represents a 
venerable acquaintance, the “willow-pattern ” dinner-plate.—— 
The Little Artists’ Drawing and Painting Book gives a number of 
examples, beginning with simple lines, and ending with coloured 
figures of stags, lions, boys and girls, sailors, and the like. These 
are to be coloured after models.——The Sleeping Beauty has been 
coloured with more enthusiasm than taste.——The Cuckoo-Clock 
Book gives us “Red Riding-Hood,” “Cinderella,” “The Babes in 
the Wood,” as also A BC of Birds.——A was an Archer is a 
pictorial alphabet. Robinson Crusoe has been compressed into 
a few stanzas of verse which it is not unjust to call doggrel. 


From Messrs. Shaw we have two handsome illustrated picture- 
books, with readable matter giving descriptions of the ways of 
animals in their wild state and in captivity Hunters and Hunted, 
and The Forest and the Field. Both have drawings by Mr. Harri- 
son Weir. Our Darlings, edited by Dr. Barnardo (same pub- 
lishers), contains the usual amount of matter, varied in interest 
for many tastes, with pictures that seem to us to show decided 
improvement. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and Co. send us The Pleasewell Painting- 
Books, with a variety of outlines which children are to practise 
themselves in colouring. Some are of the very simplest, even 
rudest kind; others more advanced.—wWe have also from the 
same publishers, The Newbery Painting-Books and The Newbery Toy- 
Books, with our old friends Jack the Giant-Killer, Goody Two-Shoes, 
and Ali Baba. Messrs. Griffith and Farran’s volumes show a good 
average of drawing and colouring. The fairy-tales last mentioned 
are told at full length. 

From Messrs. Routledge we have The Pet Animals Picture-Book, 














with other pictures, of games, &c., very fairly coloured indeed. 
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Messrs. F', Warne’s Fancy-Free, by E. L. Shute, is a very pretty 
book indeed, with many illustrations, all good in their way. 





Thomson: The Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. ‘Clarendon 
Press Series.” Edited, with Biographical Notice, Introductions, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.)—There was a time when Thomson’s “Seasons” 
was the most popular book of poetry in the country. It was to be 
found in every house, and even in the cottages of the poor. The 
poem appeared when Pope’s star was in the ascendant, when the 
heroic couplet was in vogue among versemen, and when it is 
generally supposed that the love of natural beauty had waxed 
cold. Yet it won its reputation at a bound, and, in spite of obvious 
defects of taste, deserved the favour it received. Thomson’s love 
of Nature was profound, and a more faithful observer of her 
aspects never lived. This is the secret of his success in “The 
Seasons,” for its episodes, dear in years long past to young women 
of sentiment, are poetically worthless. In the history of English 
poetry, the poem must always occupy a distinguished place, for 
it revived a love that was “deep in the general heart,” but 
needed the strong voice of a poet like Thomson to give to it 
full expression. Over “The Castle of Indolence” the poet 
seems to have kaboured for fourteen or fifteen years. While 
it shows how profoundly he had felt the genius of Spenser, 
the poem is thoroughly original, and an exquisite thing of 
its kind. If the reader is a little disposed to find fault 
with its monotony, he must remember that the poet takes 
him into a land of drowsy-head, and that the verse is in 
accordance with the theme. Mr. Robertson is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, and his explanatory notes, intended, be it 
remembered, for young students, are very minute and copious. 
He considers that ‘‘ Thomson furnishes in ‘ The Seasons’ the best 
introduction to the study of Wordsworth’s poetry,” a doubtful 
statement, we think, since the methods of the two poets are 
wholly different. Apart from a patient and watchful love of 
Nature, what have they in common? The text of “The Seasons” in 
this edition is from that of the year 1746, which received the 
author’s revision ; but the editor has examined earlier texts, and 
points out “all the alterations of real interest.” His illustrations 
from other poets will be of service to the readers for whom this 
volume is designed. Mr. Robertson also lays claim to having 
corrected many faults that appeared in the early Lives of Thomson, 
and “have continued to infest his biography ever since.” 

Great Writers: Life of Miguel de Cervantes. By Henry Edward 
Watts. (Walter Scott.)—It was fitting that Mr. Watts should 
be asked to write this brief biography of Cervantes, since there is 
probably no living Englishman more competent for the task. The 
author of “Don Quixote ” is the only Spaniard who has produced 
a work of world-wide celebrity which is yet at the same time racy 
of the soil. Rich in humour and in a noble pathos, it appeals to 
the universal heart. The story of Cervantes’ life is profoundly 
sad, but it has the dignity of tragedy ; and when, after a series 
of calamities that would have crushed a weaker man, he published 
“Don Quixote ” at the age of fifty-seven, his ill-fortune cannot be 
said to have deserted him. So great was the popularity of the 
book, that, as Mr. Watts observes, the original “ Don Quixotes ” 
“have been bethumbed out of existence ;” but its success brought 
comparatively slight profit to the author. So little, indeed, was 
Cervantes regarded, that it is doubtful whether an authentic 
portrait of him exists. His will, too, has been “lost by his country- 
men, like almost everything else which was a memorial of him;” 
and while the funeral of Lope de Vega was an affair of state which 
lasted over nine days, Cervantes, who had died thirty years before, 
was buried without even a stone to mark the spot where he was laid. 
The prolific dramatist’s envy of Cervantes was very marked, and 
if, as Mr. Watts thinks, the spurious second part of “Don 
Quixote” was written by this rival of his fame to bring the book 
into contempt, it must have been great indeed. The biographer 
observes that he is not aware “ of asingle act or word of Cervantes 
which is inconsistent with a friendly disposition towards Lope, 
and a generous recognition of his powers.” Yet on thesame page 
we read that he assailed Lope with merciless ridicule in his 
Prologue, for his extravagances and conceits; and the writer 
reminds us that in the forty-eighth chapter of “Don Quixote,” 
“the Canon of Toledo has the temerity to handle his comedies 
freely, and to denounce him as the chief of those who degraded 
the dramatic art by pandering to the tastes of the vulgar.” 
Elsewhere we find also what looks like a contradictory statement. 
On p. 104, Mr. Watts writes :—“From the single fact that from 
first to last there were produced in Spain over seventy romances 
of chivalry, most of them longer than a modern novel, we may 
Judge of the enormous hold which this species of literature had 
taken on the national mind, and also of the arduous nature of the 
adventure to which Cervantes devoted himself of rooting up and 





destroying the whole pernicious brood. How completely he suc- | 


ceeded, and what excellent Knight’s service was done by his ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ is proved by the fact that from 1605 not one new book 
of chivalry was written, nor one old one printed.” We do not 
believe that the end thus achieved was the chief object at which 
Cervantes aimed in writing his incomparable romance; on the 
contrary, we entirely agree with Mr. Watts when he states upon 
p. 95, that the author, according to his own words, “which ought 
to be enough,” had no ulterior purpose in writing “ Don Quixote,” 
but that “his object was primarily to produce a book of enter- 
tainment.” A number of interesting topics are suggested by Mr. 
Watts’s little volume, which deserves to be read by every one with 
humour enough to enjoy “Don Quixote;” and who is likely to 
confess that he has not ? 


Lives of the Fellows of Manchester College. By the late Rev. F. 
R. Raines. Edited by Frank Renaud, M.D. Part I. (Printed for 
the Chetham Society.)—Manchester Parish Church was made 
into a College for secular priests by the last Lord De La Warre in 
1422. It was in sore peril of dissolution in Reformation times, 
and finally came to an end when the bishopric was established. 
This volume gives a list of the Fellows, with such notices as could 
be collected, down to 1703. We can hardly say that there are any 
eminent names in the list, though some have sufficiently emerged 
from obscurity to merit a place in “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Even.when the individuals are of little importance, 
their lives reflect more or less the great movements of the day- 
The antiquarian and local value of the book is, of course, con- 
siderable. 

A Deputy Providence. By Henry Murray. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—This is a very readable little story. Mr. Barstow, senior, has 
acquired a powerful hold over the estate of his neighbour, Mr. 
Fetherston, and seeks to turn it to advantage by bringing about 
a marriage between his only son and the Squire’s only daughter- 
His munificent offer to burn the promissory-notes which represent 
the debt on the day of the marriage, has, however, a motive 
behind it that has nothing to do with his son’s interests,—he has 
discovered coal on the estate. But, we ask, why did he not fore- 
close at once? Of course there are difficulties and cross-purposes. 
Nelly Fetherston has a lover of her own, and young Barstow, who 
is this lover’s friend, has no wish to wrong him. The scene is 
transferred to London, whither Miss Fetherston goes to earn her 
livelihood, and whither young Barstow also drifts on a less hopeful 
errand of the same sort. There is some powerful description of 
East-End life. On the whole, the tale is better executed than 
conceived. There are certainly improbabilities in it. Tom 
Manton may have been a feather-headed young man, yet he would 
hardly, after being accepted by one young woman, less than half- 
an-hour afterwards kiss another just outside the cottage where 
the first was paying a visit. 


Introduction to Social Philosophy. By John S. Mackenzie. 
(MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—This volume contains the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1889, in fulfilment of 
the conditions of the Shaw Fellowship. We cannot follow Mr. 
Mackenzie’s arguments, which deal, it may be said, with the social 
side of ethics. The author well remarks that the questions which 
economical science refers to ethics are thrown back by the latter, 
and are never dealt with at all. Social philosophy treats of the 
subjects which lie in the debateable land between the two. There 
is much dialectical acuteness in Mr. Mackenzie’s treatment of the 
subject; witness his discussion of Hedonism (pp. 202-27). At the 
same time he is distinctly practical, as may be seen by a study of 
his fifth and sixth chapters, dealing respectively with “The 
Social Ideal” and “The Elements of Social Progress.” The 
remarks on “Collectivism” may be specially commended to the 
notice of readers. “Few things are more to be relied on,” he 
writes, “than the popular judgment on actions after they are done ; 
and consequently Socialism would be a true ideal for beings that 
lived backwards...... The average human being is a re- 
spectable historian, but a miserable prophet.” 


Aristotle on the Constitutions of Athens. Translated by E. Poste, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Poste has had no little practice in trans- 
lating Aristotle. A scholar who has successfully grappled with the 
Sophistict Elenchi would not have much difficulty in grappling 
with the comparatively simple narrative of the newly found trea- 
tise. The somewhat chaotic condition of the text presents the 
chief hindrance. Mr. Poste has chosen such emendations as seemed 
likely to him, and has so got what we may call a working text. 
To postpone a translation till a final settlement has been reached, 
would be to postpone it almost for ever. Mr. Poste writes in an easy 
and idiomatic style. Of this we may give a specimen, a description 
of the state of parties before the usurpation of Peisistratos :—* The 
State was still out of joint in all its members; some were 
aggrieved at the abolition of debts, which had reduced them to 
poverty ; others were unreconciled to the constitutional changes 
which had diminished their power ; others were inflamed by rival 
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ambitions. They formed three parties : the Shore, led by Megacles 
and the Alemaionids, were considered to advocate a tempered 
constitution ; the Plain, led by Lukourgos, were oligarchical; the 
Mountain were led by Peisistratos, supposed to be a strong par- 
tisan of democracy. The last party found allies in those who 
were ruined by the abolition of debts, and joined them under the 
promptings of poverty; and all those whose citizenship was ques- 
tionable and who joined them from fear.” 

The History of Sanquhar. By James Brown. (J. Anderson, 
Dumfries.)—This is a careful and complete local history, over- 
jong, it may be, viewed from the literary standpoint, but probably 
containing nothing that local readers would willingly have dis- 
pensed with. Sanquhar is in Dumfriesshire, on the Firth, about 
twenty-six miles north-west of Dumfries. The most prominent 
family connected with it was the Crichtons, of which the 
«Admirable Crichton” was a cadet. These have long since 
ceased to have any connection with it, a Royal visit having proved 
their ultimate ruin. The history of the place, political, social, 
and ecclesiastical, is much the same as that of others. It has had 
no prominent place in history; but the various changes of Scottish 
life and politics have been reflected here. The Covenanters were 
in some numbers here, and the region has traditions of the perse- 
cution which they endured. The volume is chiefly of local interest, 
but it has a general value of its own. 


New Epririons.—Familiar Quotations. By John Bartlett. 
(Macmillan.)—This is the ninth edition of a well-known book, 
and is, the author tells us, the final form which the work is to 
bear. Very considerable additions have been made since the 
appearance of the last edition. The bulk of English quotations 
has been materially increased, and a new feature has been added 
in citations from the French and from classical writers. The 
“Quotations,” including the appendix, occupy 862 pages; the 
index, which is copious and elaborate, nearly 300. There could 
not, of course, be a book that wanted a full index more.——John 
G. Paton, D.D.: an Autobiography. Edited by the Rev. J. Paton. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) ——History of the Buccaneers of America, 
by James Burney (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), a reprint 
from the edition of 1816. A few words about the author and his 
book would not have been out of place.——Messrs. Bell and Sons 
reprint, in two neat volumes, The Discourses of Epictetus, 
translated by George Long, M.A.—Lux Mundi, edited by 
Charles Gore, M.A., a “twelfth edition.” (J. Murray.) 
In the series of “Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books ” 
(G. Routledge and Sons), we have that very bad transla- 
tion and astonishing work of genius, Pope’s Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey (Sir John Lubbock writes an introduction, in which 
he, curiously enough, apologises for Helen as a victim of the 
primitive practice of marriage by capture); and The Shi King: the 
Old “ Poetry Classic” of the Chinese, a close metrical translation, by 
William Jennings, M.A. My Study Windows. By James 
Russell Lowell. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Emerson’s 
Representative Men and English Traits. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—— 
Social Wreckage, a “ Review of the Laws of England as they affect 
the Poor.” By Francis Peek. (Isbister and Co.)——The Georgics 
of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse- 
Doctor. Revised and improved by J. J. Lupton. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)——Nerve-Prostration, and other Functional 
Diseases of Daily Life. By Robson Rouse, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.) 
In Fiction, we have :—By Right, not Law, by R. H. Sherard (Cassell 
and Co.); and from the same publishers, Commodore Junk, by G. 
Manville Fenn, and The Astonishing History of Troy Town, by ‘“ Q.” 
—Among the Ruins. By Mary Cecil Hay. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) 


We have received the usual supply of Messrs. De La Rue’s 
Diaries and Pocket-Books, which keep up fully their high 
character for usefulness. The pocket-books in particular, es- 
pecially “size C,” are perfect marvels of packed information, and 
clear though minute printing, while their durability is almost 
perfect. Page 59, with its list of charges for foreign telegrams, 
is an invaluable convenience, and so great an attraction, that, 
valuable as space must be, we would suggest its extension over 
one more page. 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Adams (J.), The Nuptial Number of Plato, 8vo ...... ..... (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Andersen (H. C.), Correspondence with Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar (Dean) 6/0 
Aristides, Newly Discovered Apology of, by J. Rendel Harris, cr 8vo(Hodder) 2/6 
Baldwin (J. M ), Handbook of Psychology (Feeling and Will), 8vo (Macmillan) 12/6 


Bickel! (Professor), The Lord's Supper, cr 8V0_ .........-.+.s0-c000s (T. & T. Clark) 5/0 
Black (G.), The Doctor at Home, and Nurses’ Guide, 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Bristol (8.), Pionoer, Preacher, CF SO. ......00..s.0:scessecsessecessavecesosess (Wheller) 3/6 


Broughton (R.), A Widower Indeed, cr 8vo........ 


Soncuphesseenvan een (Osgood) 6/0 
Burns (R.), Selected Poems, 12mo, parchment 


4 
(K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 





Clifford (W. K.), Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman, cr 8vo ...... (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Collier (W. F.), Central Figures of Irish History, 12mo .............. (M. Ward) 2/6 


























Collins (J. C.), Study of English Literature, cr 870 .....+........0000 (Macmillan) 4/6 
Dale (P.), Voices from Australia, 12m0..,...........s000.08 ...(Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Day (L. F.), Nature in Or t, cr 8vo sdupsesddestaaseiceree (Batsford) 12/6 
Earl (E.), Dinners in Miniature, 870 .....0....00.ccc0e-cseeeeeeeee (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Easton (J. G.), First Book of Mechanics for the Young, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 4/6 
Elmbirst (P.), Foxhound, Forest, and Prairie, 8v0...........0..0.00+0 (Routledge) 10/6 
Fitzroy (A.), Dogma and Church of England, cr 8vo.. ....(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Flurschein (J.), Rent, Interest, Wages, &¢., CF 8VO ..0....000+ Srirvcassoatt (Reeves) 4/6 
Fullerton (W. M.), In Cairo, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Gilder (R. W.), Two Worlds, and other Poems, 12Mm0  .........00-ceeeeeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Haggard (A.), Leslie's Fate, &., roy 8vo tase (Arr ith) 6/0 
Hayes (M. H.), My or Friend, 16mo re (Thacker) 3/6 
Hooker (J. D.), Himalayan Journals, cr 8vo ........ enemnenion dxcniind (Ward 2 Lock) 2/0 
3/ 


Houghton (C, A.), Life and Revelation, cr 8vo ... 
Jones (J.), More than a Brother, cr 8vo ‘ 














Journal of a London Playgoer, 1851-1866, cr 8V0........0.00sesseeseees (Routledge) 50 
Junker (W.), Travels in Africa, 8vo... (Chap & Hall) 21/0 
Kipling (J. L.), Beast and Man in India, 8V0 ..............ss00+e00ee-ee(Macmillan) 21/0 
Laurie (A.), Secret of the Magian, cr 8vo............ (8. Low) 6/0 
Life of Our Lord in Simp'’e Language, 460 2.0.0.0... seeceeceeceeeeevenes ....(Warne) 3/6 
Mason (A. J.), Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, cr 8vo ......(Longmans) 7/6 









McClelland (W. J.), Treatise on Geometry of the Circle, 12mo 
McCormick (A. D.), Land-Travel and Seafaring, 8vo. 
Mendeleff (D.’, Principles of Chemistry, 2 vols. 8vo 
Mill (J. S.), System of Logic, cr 8vo.... 
Neil (J.), Pictured Palestine, 8vo a 
Neilson (G.), Per Lineam Valli, 12m0 ..............ccceeeeees (W: 

New Calendar of Great Men, edited by F. Harrison, cr 8vo ...... 
Nightingale (F.), Behranji M. Malabari: a Biographical Sketch 
Notes on Building Construction, Part IV., roy 8vo.............. S 
Oliphant (F. R.), Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, cr 8vo ...(Blackwood) 3/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Railway Manand his Children, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Macmillan) 31/6 
Palmer (S.), Life and Letters of, roy 8V0 .....c.ceccersecssceeseeseereees ssoeeee(Sesley) 21/0 
Pastor (L.), History of Popes from the Close of Middle Ages, 2 vols. (Hodges) 24/0 
Peddie (W.), Manual of Physics. cr 8vo....... (Bailliére) 10/6 





















Phelps (A): a Memoir, by E. S. Phelps, cr 810 ....00.....cscesssseeceeeeeree (Nisbet) 7/6 
Politzer (A.). D'ssection of the Human Har, 870.....0.......seseesee-seeee (Bailliére) 10/6 
Powys (T. J.), Poems, cr 8vo ........ Récha-ehecnseaenney ..(K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Rand (EK. A.), At the Black Rocks, cr 8V0  ..e.....ccceecee ecessseceesenceoees (Nelson) 2/0 


Reesa(J.D.), H.R.H. Duke of Clarence and Avondale in S. India (K.Paul & Oo,) 31/6 
Richardson (A. T ), Progressive Mathematical Exercises,12mo..(Macmillan) 2/6 





Roberts (C.), Adrift in America, 8V0 .............cecensee sees pacsenaanen (Whittaker) 5/0 
Robertson (A.), | he Kidnapped Squatter, cr 8vo .... (Longmans) 6/0 
Robins (G. M ), The Ides of March, 3 vols. cr 8vo............ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Rogers (A. G. L.), Industrial and Commercial History of England (Unwin) 16/0 
Romance of a French Parsonarge, 2 vols. cr 8v0.............++ (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Salmon (J.), Ten Years’ Growth of the City of London, 8vo......... (Simpkin) 26 
Savage-Armstrong (G. F.), One in the Infinite, 12mo ............... (Longmans) 7/6 
Sermon Year-Book, Cr 8V0 ........c:ssccssssceesessssceeeees eves (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Shortcomings of the Machinery for Pauper Litigation (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Smetham (J.), Letters of, edited by S. Smetham, cr 8vo............(Macmillan) 7/6 





Smiles (S.), Jasmin; Barber, Poet, &., cr 8vo (Murray) 6/0 
Stephen (J. K.), Quo Musa Tendis, 12m0 ........scceceesensenseeeeees (Macmillan) 3/6 
Tennyson (Lord), Poetical Works, 12 Vols. in bOX ...........0ss0-eeeee (Macmillan) 25/0 
Tennyson’s Aylmer’s Field, with intro. by W. T. Webb, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Tomson (G. R.), Concerning Cats, Cr 8V0 .....c.csscecesseeesceteeeceecenceeees (Unwin) 3/6 









Traill (H. D.), Marquis of Salisbury (Queen’s Prime Ministers). .(S Low) 3/6 
Tweed (J.), Cowkeeping in India, Cr 8V0.....-....cecceceeesssneseeeeeee ....(Taacker) 6/0 
Vierordt (O.), Clinical Text-Book of Medical Diagnosis, 8vo. .(Pickering) 14/0 
Walford (L. B.), Pinch of Experience, cr 870 ........c.seseeececeereeseres (Methuen) 6/0 
Waterloo Letters, edited by H. T. 8iborne, 8vo ... --(Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Wells (C.), Stories after Nature, 12mo .............. ....(Whittaker) 7/6 


Wharton (H. B.), Minor Surgery, Cr 8V0 .......sscssceecseseeceeeeteeeresees (Pentland) 12/6 
White Hat, and other Stories, cr 8vo .......... ... (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Whiting (M. B.), The Thorny Way, Cr 8V0 ....cscceeseeseecensenceereeeeees (Nelson) 2/6 
Wilde (0.), House of Pomegranates, 460 .....ccccecceceeceeeetsseree cerenees (Osgood) 21/0 


W'ssmann (H. V.), My Second Journey Through Equatorial Africa, 


SFO REY a eR yar (Chaxto & Windas) 16/0 
Wright (8. P.), Principles of Agriculture, 12mo ........ esenniin ssconsistad (Blackie) 1/6 
Yates (M. T.), Famons Rides in All Ages, CF BVO .......se.ceceeseereeee avunied (Biggs) 2/6 








6 99; To meet the demand for inexpensive and 
L | B E R T Y durable Home-made Brocades for Tea-Gowns, 
Dinner, Evening, and Reception Dresses, 


ENGLISH - MADE Messrs. Liberty have justintroduced a variety 
BROCADES. of beautiful Fabrics, in most charming 
FOR colourings, of which they invite an early visit 


of inspection. 
TEA-GOWNS, DINNER, Sample lengths of any of the materials can 
EVENING, and RECEPTION | be forwarded on receipt of Town references. 
SES. Prices from 4s, 6d. to 35s. per yard, 22 to 
BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, | 52 in, wide. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—Superior School for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, combining 
the advantages of a Refined and Intellectusl Home, with thorough Education 
and Training. There are unusual advantages for the Study of Modern Lan. 
guages, Music, and Painting, and for Preparing for University Examinations, if 
desired. The School has been removed to a house, specially built for it, in five 
open position.—Apply to the PRINCIPALS for Prospectus, References, au 

iews of the School. 





ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE (founded 1806), 
50 REGENT sTREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...) .. 0 cee vee ee = 2,690,809 
ANNUAL INCOME ... wn oe Bat rere £321,625 
ee —-—« 9,108,217 


CLAIMS PAID oa wae saa 5 
; NEW FEATURES. th 

CLAIMS are now paid within SEVEN DAYS of satisfactory proof of dea 
and title, instead of three months after proof of death, as heretofore. 

The free limits of FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVEL have been con- 
siderably eniarged. 2 

Non-Forfeitable Policies are issued, payable at death, the Premiums to be pay- 
able only during a limited number of years. in 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted, with PARTICIPATION i 


PROFITS. 
BONUS YEAR. ill 

Assurances effected on or before December 31st, 1891, on the Profit Scale, a “4 
receive TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS at the next Division of Profits 
December 31st, 1892. 

Full Prospectus and further information on application. 

CHARLES STEVENS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
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MARRIAGE. 
STANLEY—BERRYMAN.—On the 21st inst., at the Church of St. Wilfrid’s, 
Angmering, by the Rev. G@. Le Bosquet, Charles Vincent Berryman to Jessie 
Annie Stanley. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


F) 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NUREMBERG 
ROTHENBURG. 


WATER-OOLOUR DRAWINGS by WILFRID BALL. 


The EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, December 7th, at the REM- 
BRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, kept by 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 











us OUR EYES. 
Sust published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 





CALICO SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is entirely free from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are inseparable from the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Per- 
fect warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 


Illustrated Price-Iast sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
And from first-class country Hosiers specially appointed as Agents in each town. 


’ ’ 
MUSGRAVE'S "3 ULSTER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 


Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 
One hundred different designs and sizes, 


MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “‘ Small Pipe’’ and “‘ Large Pipe’’ Systems, 
Success in every case guaranteed, 


MUSGRAVE and CoO., Limited, 
97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Aun Street Ironworks, Belfast, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


12,138.—Wanted, £5 17s. to complete a weekly pension of 63. 6d. for the next 
six months to a single woman of 66 who has lost one eye, and is nearly blind in 
theother. She has delicate health, and is quite incapacitated for any work on 
account of her want of sight, and yet not being totally blind is ineligible for a 
blind pension. The Islington Committee have known and helped her since 1885 


13,125.—The Stepney Committee ask for £5 4s. to supplement for 26 weeks 
a pension of 4s. weekly granted by the Tower Hamlets Pension Committee 
to an old and infirm widow, whose husband, a bookbinder, was 35 years with one 
firm, and 27 years an Oddfellow. 


15,715.—An East-End Committee are wanting £3 18s. to provide a weekly 
allowance for the next six months for a most industrious man who is now 
totally disabled by rheumatics. His sick club allows him 4s, a week permanently, 
and his wife «arns about 5. Previously to being disab!ed this man contributed 
peo to the support of his wife’s mother. A man of exceptional character and 
rseverance. 


15,849.—The Newington Committee ask for £8 ls. towards an allowance of 
8°, 6d. per week for a children’s nurse, aged 69, of excellent character. Former 
employers contribute the remainder. She has been for nine years incapacitated 
from work by an incurable disease, and has now nearly exhausted her savings, 
which were at one time considerable. 


16,249.—The Shoreditch Committee ask for £6 143. to enable them to continue a 
Weekly allowance to a single man far advanced in consumption. He has a per- 
sian eons from the Foresters, but no friends or relations in a position 

1st Dim, 














OURT THEATRE.—On Wednesday, December 2nd, 

will be transferred from TOOLE’S, “A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL” 

and “ A COMMISSION,” under the direction of Mr. Brandon Thomas. To be 

preceded by “ GOOD FOR NOTHING.” Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Edith 

Chester, and Miss Norreys ; Messrs. Brandon Thomas and Weedon Grossmith. ~- 
Box-office now open. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 


TOREY INSTITUTE, LANCASTER.—REQUIRED, a 
PRINCIPAL, who must be thoroughly qualified to conduct Classes in 
Chemistry and Physics, and to take ne in the General Work of the Institute. 





A Bachelor of Science preferred. Salary, £250 per annum.—Applications, with 
testimonials, to be forwarded, before Saturday, December 12th, to the HON. 
SECRETARIES, Storey Institute, Lancaster. 


UNION of DANTE STUDENTS and SOCIETIES in 
connection with the NATIONAL HOME READING UNION (Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment), is PROPOSED. Subscription, including member- 
ship, N.H.R U Magazine, and Dante Supplement, will be 4s.j6d.—For Prospectus, 
address, with stamp, HON. SEC., Dante, 30 Triangle, Clifton. 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 

MISTRESS-SHIP of this School is now VACANT by the resignation of 

Miss Kennedy. Salary, £250, exclusive of capitation-fees and board and lodging. 

—Applications will be received, up to December 12th, by the HON. SECRE- 
TARY, Claremont, Leeds, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 

ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
further particular, apply to the Rev. the WARUVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 

on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the College, Brighton. 


ere toes © 0 Lb bs Ges: 


Terms, 34 guineas. Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 29th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the specialsubjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Madame de Worms will be at 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S W., until December 10, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

Sa of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes sma']. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Beruers Street. 






































‘ie COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—SELECT SCHOOL, 

with home comforts and careful supervision for YOUNG LADIES wishing 

to study modern languages inthe Schoul, or at the High School. Great advantages 

for Music, Painting; thorough conversational French and German; references 

in England.—Apply, Mesdemoiselles HOFFHERR, Villa Beauséjour; or Miss 
TUKE, Bancroft, Hitchin. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
efenling excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 





OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. — First-class 
SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS. Situated on hillside, facing sea, 
sheltered by hills and woods. Principal: Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Indi- 
vidual care and attention, with modern education. Number, twenty-five. Climate 
mild yet bracing, and free from fogs. Highest references from parents and doctors. 


ONDON.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 

Six Resident Governesses. Well-known London Professors attend. Every 

modern educational advantage. Large house and grounds. Moderate terms. 

Highest English and Colonial references given,—‘ B, B.,’’ care of Joseph Boulton 
a Co., 5 Worship Street, Finsbury, E.C. 
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HE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE 
invite APPLICATIONS for the wee: of PRINCIPAL of their New 
Training College for Teachers, High School for Girls, and Kindergarten at 
Brondesbury, N.W. The salary will be £400 yearly. Candidates must state their 
age, School experience, and qualifications for conducting the Institution. The 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in Easter, 1892.—Applications, 
with copies of not more than four recent testimonials, must reach the Secre- 
tary. not later than December 5th, 1891.—Application-Forms may be obtained 


Oo V E R Oo-°o0 L LL BG EE, 

A High-Class Public Schoo] on moderate terms. 

Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Separate Bedrooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fivcs-Court, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 

There is a Junior School, with numerous cholarships in the School and at 
the Universities. 





after November 16th, from the SECRETARY, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


Scholarships of from £70 to £80 awarded in March. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to Major-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rav. W, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), | pio Mn Head. Master, 


8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Head of the Department. 


Miss M. V. THOMAS, B.A. Lond., Teachers’ Training Certiticate, Camb. 
This Department provides a Professional Training in Teaching for Women. 
The Course of Instruction includes Lectures on Praga! G Theory and History 
of Education, Art of Teaching, &c., and Practical Wor c 
covering all the ground required to obtain the Teacher’s Diploma. 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


Further particulars can be obtained from 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
PRESIDENT—H.R,.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

4 A The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
in various Schools, | Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
_~ early in DECEMBER.—Forms of application can be obtained from the 

onorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, London, W., and must ba 
sent in to her not later than November 30th. 











THOS. DE LA RUE AND 00.’5 LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH, Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams, By ‘* CAVENDISH.” 

Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLI- 
FIED. By ‘‘CaveNDISH.”’ 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 

NEW EDITION (the 19th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 
of. By ‘ CavenpisH.”” With an Appencix on 

American Leads. 


NEW EDITION (the 4th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s., handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ CavENDISH.” 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


WHIST PERCEPTION. _ Illus- 
trated by End-Hands from Actual Play. By 
eas) Ws D.” and “ CAVENDISH.”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33, 6d. 
SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


y J. L, BALDWIN; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 


FIFTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 3:, 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By 
Dr. Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
WHIST RHYMES, 3d. 


The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
SEVENTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5:. Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. With a 


Treatise on the Game by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by ‘“‘CaveNpDISH.”” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S' INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and Ta- 
BLET CALENDARS, for 1892, in great variety, 
may now be had ofall Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the FINGER-SHAPED and THUMB- 
SHAPED Diaries, in neat cases, Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONCON, E C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Pure 


Bioop.—When the Blood is pure, its circula- 
tion calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, 
we are well, These Pills possess a marvellous power 
in securing these essentials of health by purifying, 
regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to 
all persons ——t from disordered digestion, or 
worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, 
quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives 
and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are emi- 
nently serviceable to invalids of irritable constitu- 
tion, as they raise the action of every organ to its 
natural standard, and universally exercise a calming 
and sedative influence, 


THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





HIS new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘‘ Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &c, 
British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph. 


Address, “‘BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No. 3,083. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
ae a ee and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIOS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT. 33 Gt. Russell St.,W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


THE 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading ms, 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 


Paid-up Capital ..........ccccocorscecee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.............cc-sssescevcceres 1,000,000 





Moderate tariff. Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. : 
beennchn mPa one and BILLS on —_— 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
ACCIDENTS Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


T 
aia meg — —* meee TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS | Colonies. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


—— for collection. 
Established 1849. . ¥ 
Capital... we ae £1,000,000 DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
a D. Aber, } Secretaries, - ° 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 








IRK BECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE#E, 


- MENDON.” Heals va. "| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPs’S 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 








W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 


Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
F, B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD. MEDAL, 
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LITERARY OPINION, December (Christ- 


mas Number), price Sixpence, contains:—Special Portrait of Christina 
Rossetti, from a Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With an Appreciation 
by James Ashcroft Noble—Who Goes Home? By H. Smith Wright, M.P.— 
A German Kipling. By Miss Elizabeth Lee—The Polders (in Autumn)— 
Holland. By “ Tasma’’—A Literary Gossip—In Dickens-Land, Illustrated. 
By A. Patchett Martin—‘‘ Death in Life.’? By Lady Dilke—J. M, Barrie and 
“The Little Minister.’”” With Portrait—New Letters from High Latitudes. 
By Gilbert Parker—Novelettes from Various Lands—Celtic Fairy-Tales. 
Illustrated. By J. Stuart—Poetry of the Month—Current Fiction. Illus. 
tratee—Books of the Boudoir—Books of the Study—A Brace of Novels. By 
H. B. Marriott Watson—OUa Podrida. Illustrated—A Musical Medley. By 
Charles L. Graves—The Immortal Mariner. Illustrated—Our Continental 
Letter—Our New York Letter, No.1: From Our Special Correspondent— 
Our Australian Letter—Our Canadian Letter—Gift-Books of the Season. 
Profusely Lilustrated, 


No. 1, price Sixpence. 


The VICTORIAN MAGAZINE for Decem- 


ber contains :—The Cuckoo in the Nest. By Mrz, Oliphant—Carnivorous 
Plants By A. W. Wilson—On Musical Instruments and Music, I. The 
Pianoforte and its Influence upon the Musical Art. By Ernest Pauer, Prin- 
cipal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music—Hobbies. 
By Isabella Fyvie Mayo—Lessons of the French Revolution: Woman’s Rela- 
tion to Them. By Thomas De Quincey. Now first published—The Story of 
Demoleon and Artystoné. By Professor Church—Folk-Lore. By Charles G. 
Leland—Famous French Women: Victims of the French Revoluti 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & C0,’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 diferent Volumes 
in all departments of Literature, post-free on application, 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. HENRY HERMAN. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

HIS ANGEL. A Romauce of the Far West. By 
Henry Herman, Author of ‘A Leading Lady,” ‘“‘ The Silver King” (Play), 
&c,, and part-Author of ‘‘ The Bishops’ Bible,” ‘* Claudian,’’ ** One Traveller 
Returns,” &c. 

“** His Angel’ is an exceptionally striking and exciting story of wild life and 
adventure. The characters are drawn with the vividness and fidelity of Mr. Bret 
Harte, and the interest of the tale never flags from start to finish. The success 
of Mr. Herman’s two latest stories, ‘Eagle Joe’ and ‘A Leading Lady,’ 
sufficiently proves the author’s popularity as a novelist, and in ‘ His Angel’ he 
has written a tale of remarkab‘e power and breath'ess interest.”’ 

A NEW POPULAR DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, SURGERY, and HYGIENE, 

for HOUSEHOLD USE. 

The DOCTOR at HOME, and NURSE’S GUIDE- 
BOOK. Forming a Practical, Reliable, and Comprehensive Guide to the 
Structure and Composition of the Human Body; the Nature, Causes, and 








I. Marie Antoinette, By Sarah Tytler—Character-Sketches and Village Life. 

I. The Yohannies. By H, A. Page—Through Pain to Peace. By Sarah 
Doudney—Kandy, the Mountain Capital of Ceylon. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming—An Kcho of Tradition. By Jessie Macleod—Weather-Wisdom. By 
Benjamin Rag F.R.G.8. My Landlady’s Ghost-Story. By Mrs Brother- 
ton—“ If I Walk in Autumn’s Ev’n:’’ Song. By W. Augustus Barratt—St. 
Anthony of Coma, By Sir Noel Paton—&c., &c. 
With a Plate-Engraving of her Majesty the Queen, from an Early Portrait by 
W. C. Ross, A.R,A., and numerous Illustrations, 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
DECEMBER. 


THE GERMAN NEWSPAPER Press. By Charles Lowe. 

‘*HIBERNIA Pacata.” By the Right Hon. Viscount de Vesci. 

How TO REORGANISE THE Wak DEPARTMENT. By General Sir George Chesney. 

GARDENS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

MittTon’s MacBetuH. By Professor Hales. 

= a OF DRUNKENNESS IN Norway. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Meath. 

WOMEN AND THE GLOVE TrapE. By Miss Ada Heather-Bigg. 

BELIEFS IN IMMORTALITY: A REPLY TO Mk. GLADSTONE. By the Rey. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne. 

A RatLway JOURNEY WITH MR. PaRNELL. By the Right Hon. Lord Ribblesdale, 

THE NEW SCIENCE—PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Dr. Armand Ruffer. 

A SUGGESTION FOR My BetTers. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

TRADE IN THE MaLay PENINSULA, by the Hon. Martin Lister (British Resi- 
dent, Negri Sembilan). 

SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN GREEK. By Professor Blackie. 

MOLTKE AND MoLTKEIsM. By Archibald Forbes. 

THE Lasour “ PLatroRM”’ aT THE Next Exection. By H. H. Champion. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


EFFECTS OF THE DOCTRINES OF 


EVOLUTION ON RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
By RICHARD CROMBIE. 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for December, 1891. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES’ NEW BOOK.—At all the Libraries. 


LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF A GENTLEMAN GIPSY: 
In Wayside Camp and Caravan. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M, RN. 
With Portrait and 55 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 460 pp., 153. 
London: JARROLD and SONS, 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


Boks at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling. — 

Now ready, and sent post-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books 
(many in handsome bindings and beautifully illustrated), suitable for Christmas 
and New Year’s Presents, and from the published prices of which the above 
lberal discount is allowed. 


GILBERT and Fiexp (only address), 687 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISHING.— 
i KING, SELL, and RAILTON, Limited, High-Class Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 12 Gough Square, and 4 Bolt Court, 151 Fleet Street, E.C., are prepared 
to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, 
Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of 
Evidence, &., in the best style. Their offices are fitted with the latest improve- 
ments in rotary and other machinery, the most modern English and foreign type, 
and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises for 
Editorial Offices free. Advertising Department conducted. Telephone, 2,759. 
Telegraph, “‘ Africanism, London.” > 

















Ready December 2nd, price 1s. 6d. 


LECTRICITY UP TO DATE: for Light, Power, and 
‘ Traction. By Joun B. Verity, M.Inst.H.E. With Chapters on the 
different means of producing Electricity, and the various systems employed for 
its Distribution ; also Chapters on the Electric Supply Companies in London and 
Provinces, with latest details of their capitals, shares subscribed, charges, and 
systems. Electrical Engineering as a Calling considered, and Glossary of Elec- 
trical Terms, Fully Illustrated, with Coloured Map showing Areas allotted in 
London to the different Public Supply Companies. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 15 Bedford Street, W.C. 


PRUDE NTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. « se one £12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 


Home Winter Resort, First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 





Treat t of the Di to which it is subject; its Maintenance in Health 
and Strength, and the Prolongation of Li‘e; with Special Directions 
respecting the various Ailments and Disorders of Childhood and Womanhood. 
Edited by Greoraz Brack, M.B. Edin., Author of ‘‘ First Aid in Accident 
and Sudden Illness,” ‘‘ The Young Wife’s Advice Book,” &. With Hundreds 
of Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 900, 6s, 


Medium Svo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d, 
HADYN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Relating to 
all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Containing about 12,000 
distinct Articles and 120,000 Datesand Facts. Nineteenth Edition, Enlarged, 
Corrected, and Revised to the Summer of 1889. By BensaMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we expressed upon a 
former edition, that the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of 
— in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.”— 

‘imes, 


Splendidly Illustrated, 160 Steel-Engravings, 3 crown 4to vols., handsomely bound 
half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s, ; half-paste-grain, cloth 
sides, gilt top, 42s. : _ 
OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their Histor 
and Architecture, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. Wit 
Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel-Plates, 
Lithographic Ground-Plan:, and 150 Wood-Engravings in the Text. 
A Cheaper Edition of the above Work can be had, in which the Steel-Plates are 
replaced by Coloured Reproductions. 3 vols., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
“We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most 
interesting work.’’—Leeds Times. 


The BEST WORK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Royal Svo, cloth gilt, 10. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 

HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good Health, 
Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 
by GrorGE Buiack, M.B. Kdin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engra ° 
* Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on 
Household Medicine, He has gone carefully and ably into all the subjects that 
can be included in such a voluwe......The work is worthy of study and attention, 

and likely to produce real good,”’—Athenzum, 


The BEST COOKERY-BOOK in the WORLD. 

Orown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s.6d.; half. 
calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. Enlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. 
FIVE HUNDRED and TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT. New and greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, including 360 
Additional Pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 
1,700 pp., with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of En- 
gravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, 
and Seasons, Directions for Carving and Trussing, a of Children, 
Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and Bills-of-Fare and 
Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. : 

*,.* As a Wedding-Gift, Birthday-Book, or Presentation Volume at any period 
of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s “‘ H hold Manag t”” is entitled to the very first 
place. The book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. This New Edi- 
tion contains nearly one-half as much matter again as the Old Edition. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 

The WORLD’S INHABITANTS; or, Mankind, 

Animals, and Plants. Being a Popular Account of the Races and Nations 

of Mankind, Past and Present, and the Animals and Plants inhabiting the 
great Continents and Islands. By G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. With nearly 

1,000 Wood-Engravings. y . c 
“A most valuable, entertaining, and instructive volume.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


By the AUTHOR of, and COMPANION VOLUME to, “The WORLD’S 
INHABITANT’S.” 
Royal 8vo, 900 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. _ 

The WORLD’S RELIGIONS. Describing the 
Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of all the 
Principal Religions of the Present Day andof Past Times. By G.T. BetTayy, 
M.A., B.Sc., Author of ‘“‘The World’s Inhabitants,” &c. With about 300 
Wood-Engravings. 

“It is pres os te ese well and accurately Mr. Bettany has done his work...... 

We may safely recommend it as good and usefal.”—British Weekly. . 

“ A monument of industry and research......crammed with information......A 

work teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration.” —Daily Telegraph, 


Two Beautifully Illustrated Works. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s, 
GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; or, the Mighty 
Marvels of Earth, Sea, and Sky. T:e Earth’s Place in the Universal Plan— 
Wonders of the Water—Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmosphere. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Kerman, J. Kuen, and Dr. THOME, by 
J. MiysHuty, Beautifully Illustrated with Original Engravings. 


Uniform with the above. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 
The CREATOR’S WONDERS in LIVING NATURE; 
or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. Organic Life 
in all Parts of the World, on Land, and in the Ocean. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Kerman, J. Kier, and Dr. THomé, by J. MINSHULL. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Original Eogravings. : 
“ A guide to the student of Nature, to the lover of the picturesque, and to the 
adventurous; to all an excellent work, full of interest and information......The 
illustrations add greatly to the value of the works.” —Nottingham Express, 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 103. 63. _ 
VIOLIN MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. A 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art. By Epwarp 
HERON-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 
*‘ 4 book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with 
acclamation,”’—Yorkshire Post. 





London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





aud seven days’ board, room, Xc., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets, 


And to be obtained of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW 


LIST. 


SZCOND EDITION, ENLARGE), 
THE 


POETRY OF TENNYSON. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


The Additions consist of a Portrait, two Chapters, 
and the Chronology expanded. The Laureate has 
himself given valuable aid in correcting various 


details, jaan 
LOST GOD: 
A Poem in Three Books. 
By F. W. BOURDILLON, M.A. 
With Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 


Small-Paper Edition, limited to 500 Copies, demy 
8vo, price 6s. net ; Large-Paper Edition of 50 Copies, 
numbered and signed, royal 8vo, price 17s. 6d. net. 

—- [Just ready. 


A LAST HARVEST: 
Lyrics and Sonnets from the 
Book of Love. 

By the late PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
Edited, with Biographical Sketch, 

By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


The first Small-Paper Edition, limited to 500 
Copies, post 8vo, price 5:, net ; Large-Paper Edition 
of 50 Copies, numbered and signed, fcap. 4to, price 
12s, 6d. net. [Just ready. 


FROM THE ASOLAN HILLS: 
A Poem. 
By EUGENE BENSON. 
Choicely printed at the Chiswick Press on hand- 
made paper. 


Limited to 300 Copies, imperial 16mo, price 5s. net. 
(Just ready, 


LETTERS TO LIVING 
ARTISTS. 


Feap 8vo, price 5s. [Ready. 
The artists addressed inclnde—Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Sir J. E. Millais, Messrs Burne-Jones, Alma 
T-dema, G. F. Watts, Walter Crane, Poynter, Stacy 
Marks, Sargent, W. P. Frith, and J. M. Whistler. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, 
VIGO STREET, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 914. DECEMBER, 1891. 2s, 6d. 
ContTENTS. 

THE RUSSIANS ON THE PAMIRS. 
PEARLIN’ JEAN. By J. M. Scott-Moncrieff. 


THE ScENE OF THE RroTts IN CHINA: TWELVE 
HUNDRED MILES ON THE YANGTZE-KIANG. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

New ENGLAND PuRITANS. 

Lorp Lynepocu: A HisTroricaL BALLAD, 

Amone CoTTaGe PEOPLE: A RuRAL RETROSPECT. 

PROTECTING CoLoUR IN ANIMALS. By Frank E., 
Beddard, 

PORTUGUESE REPUBLICANISM AND THE MILITARY 
REVOLT. By W. Vivian. 

Aw IraLian ON GEORGE ELIOT. 

THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND OF LABOUR. 








Witit1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
DECEMBER. Price 9d. 
Excursion (FUTILE EnovGu) To Paris: AUTUMN, 
1851. (Concluded.) By Thomas Carlyle. 
Tur Lonpon County CoUNCIL AND THE TRAMWAYS. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Monkswell, 
THE LiteRARY Drama By H. D. Traill. 
MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT KEVISITED. By the 
Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 
Or WRITERS AND READERS. By Vernon Lee. 
PALIMPSESTS OF Prison. By Helen Zimmern. 
THE PROVIDENT SIDE OF TRADES UNIONISM. By 
George Howell, M.P. 
A Stupy 1n Mentat Statistics. By Dr. J. Jastrow. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 








Price One Shilling. 


’ 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENnTS FoR DECEMBER. 

EsTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Concluded.) Margaret L. 
Woods, 

A Stupy oF Mr. Grorce Merepitu. J. A. Newton- 
Robinson, 

THe Romance or Mary Macapam. — Part II. 
Edward A. Arnold. 

To THE Rescuxr. W. B. Tarpey. 

WoMEN OF Napies, Constance Eaglestone. 

PLATES OR Bacs? R. G. Soans, 

A PLEA FoR THE Critics. J.C. Bailey. 

Mrs. Hieeins’s STRANGE Loperr. Hugh MacColl. 

Two Irish SToRIES:—PHELIM’s PUNISHMENT; ST. 
PaTRICK’s PENANCE, 

Breun in Jest. (Concluded.) Mrs. Newman. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





DAVID STOTT’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PILLAR HOUSE.” 
Mrs. 


FLORENCE 
SEVERNE’S New Novel, 
“UNEVEN GROUND,” 
in 3 vols., is now ready and in 
circulation at all the hbraries. 


Mr. RENNELL RODD. 


The CUSTOMS and LORE of 
MODERN GREECE. By ReEwnneEst Ropp. 
With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by Tristram Ellis. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 88.6’. [Ina few days. 


MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN 


AUTHORS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The CONFESSIONS of JEAN 
JACQUES ROUSSEAU. Newly Translated into 
English. 2 vols., with Portrait, feap. 8vo, price 
5s, cloth; cr in balf-parchment, gilt top, price 7s. 


NOVALIS: his Life, Thoughts, 
and Works. Now first Translated into English 
and Edited by J. M. Horr. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 
cloth ; or in half-parchment, price 33. 6d. 


THE STOTT LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 

The LYRICS and SONNETS of 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With Frontispieee of Dove Cottage. 32mo, cloth, 
price 3s. [In a few days, 

RELIGIO MEDICI, and _ other 
Essays. By Sr THomas Browne. Edited by 
Dr. Lioyp RoBErtTs. With Portrait, 32mo, cloth, 
price 3s, [In a few days. 











With INTRODUCTION by Lady SETON. 


STORIES TOLD in the TWI- 
LIGHT: a Book for Children. By LovIsE 
CHaNDLER MovLtTon. With Illustrations, small 
Ato, price 3s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W.; 
and 67 CHANCGRY LANE, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 240 pp., price 5s. 


NTICHRIST: a Short Examination 

of the Spirit of the Age. By F. W. Barn, 

M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author 
of ‘*Occam’s Razor.” 

‘* A series of spirited political homilies.’’—Times, 

“A collection of essays in political philosophy 
which for their cleverness it would not be easy to 
match in the periodical literature of the day. His 
self-imposed task is to combat Socialism.””—Guardian. 

“‘Short, lively, and the product of acute critical 
thought—everywhere the style is light, bright, and 
well informed.’’—Scotsman. 

‘‘ There is merit in the very vehemence of his style, 
and he has in him the root of the matter.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

JAMES PARKER and Co., 27 Broad Street, Oxford ; 
and 6 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





Just published. 
HE RIVULET BIRTHDAY-BOOK 
Compiled from the Poetry and Prose Writings 
of the late THOMAS T. LYNCH. By Moret 
THEO. Batp, F.C.A. Cloth, 4s.; morocco, 5s. 6d, 
“A very pretty gift-book.” 
JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Just published, NEW CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. 
demy &vo, cloth, 10s, 


HE HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. By Dr. Rupo.trH Gyerst, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Pump A. AsHworTH, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

** At this time these volumes are specially instruc- 
tive. They cast light on almost all the great ques- 
tions of current politics.’ —Times, . 

“It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is in- 
dispensable to the student of English constitutional 
history, and English stuients have every reason to 
be gratefal to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them 
to so valuable a work.’’—Athenzum, 

“Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of 
every student of our constitutional history.’’—Satur- 
day Review, 

**Something like a national reproach is removed 
by this tardy recognition of the great services which 
Dr. Gneist has rendered to the history of English 
institutions.””—Academy. 

*,* LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


London: Wiittam Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
27 Fleet Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, —— Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


In cloth, 8vo, price 8s. 
JUSTICE (Part 1V. of “ The Principles 


of Ethics ’’). 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. Library Edition. 


Fifth Thousand, price 30s. (103. each). 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Eighth 
Thousand, 16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 
Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fifth Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, 21s. 
The Same. Vol. If. (Ceremonial 
and Political Institutions). Second Thousand, 183, 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
(separately). Second Thousand, 12s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. Sixth 
Thousand, 8s, 








OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library 
Edition (the Ninth), 8vo, 103. 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s. 
Also, Cheap Edition, Twenty-seventh Thousand, 2s. 6d, 


The MAN versus the STATE. 
Eleventh Thousand, ls, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The IDES of MARCH. By 


G. M. Rosins, Author of ‘‘The Tree of Know- 
ledge,”’ ‘‘ A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. 


The GAMBLER’S SECRET. 


By Percy Fenp#u1, Author of “Spiders and 
Flies,” &. 2 vols, 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Maset Hart, Author of ‘Two 
English Girls.”’ 2 vols, 


ONE REASON WHY. By 


BEATRICE Wuitsy, Author of ‘“‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By 


Mrs, Conney, Author of ‘A Lady Horsebreaker,” 
&. 3 vols, 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


By Anne Beatz, Author of “Fay Arlington,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 
A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES. By F. WEBER, 
Organist, German Chapel Royal, St James’s Palace. 
“‘The place it fills in the literature of music has 
long been vacant.’’—Observer, 

London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

a 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


up 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO0.’S LIST. 
The NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited by the 


Rev. P. H. DitcuFiz1p, M.A., F.R.Hist.8. 
I.—GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Banina-Govutp, M.A., Author of “‘ Mehalah,” “ Germany, Past and 
Present,” &c. With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth 8, 6s. 
IL—SPAIN. By the Rev. FrepErick Merrick, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Editor of the Foreign 
Church Chronicle. With Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Shortly 
*,* The object of this Series is to lay before English Churchmen unbroken narratives of the chief events in 
the history of the National Churches of Christendom. Some of the ablest ecclesiastical writers of the day 
will contribute Volumes, and their names will be a guarantee of the accuracy and lasting value of the Works. 
Two Editions exhausted in a few months: a Third is now ready. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By Joseph 


jae ag oe a B.A., of University and King’s Colleges, London, Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 
“ We gladly give welcome without reserves and praise without drawback, to Mr. Hammond’s book. It is 
excellent in intention, and excellent in execution.””—Spectator. 
The NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ By LEAFY WAYS.” 


The RAMBLES of a DOMINIE. By Francis A. 


Knieut. Illustrated by E.T. Compton. Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s. Large-Paper Edition, 
— ag printed on Japanese paper, numbered, signed, and limited to 100 Copies, bound in 
vellum, 21s. net. 

“* Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they are honourably distinguished from the crowd of 
similar articles......They give information even to those who have long lived in and loved the country. It 
should be added that several good steel-engravings illustrate the book. No pleasanter companion for an 
autumnal holiday can easily be found than this unpretentious little book.”—Athenzum, 


The CHILD and HIS BOOK. Some Account of 


the History ani Progress of Children’s Literature in Eogland. By Mrs. E. M, Freup, Author of “ Ethné,” 
** Mixed Pickles,” “ Bryda,” &c. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
** It is a series of studies, well worth reading, of a subject of the greatest importance and interest ; and the 
studies are made more valuable by being the work of a very thoughtful and accomplished writer.”’"—Spectator, 
With PREFACE by the LORD ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


WORDS for the WEARY. By the Rev. G. H. 


SuHarPe. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 2 , i 
Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of scripture, short Meditation, and Hymr. Specially 
designed for reading to invalids and the aged. 


A MANUAL for SUNDAYS: a Few Thoughts for 


each Sunday of the Church’s Year. By the Rev. F. C. WoopHouss, M.A., Author of “ A Manual for 
Advent,” ‘‘ A Manual for Lent,” “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
**The Rev. F. C. Woodhouse is a popular writer, whose popularity is of the most enviable kind. His 
* Manual for Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside his ‘Manual for Lent.’ There is the same freshness 
about it, and the same evident determination to keep close to the facts of life.’—Guardian. 


The WORLD and the MAN. By the Right Rev. 


Huex Miter THompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“ Straightforward, honest, fearless, and true.”—Church Bells. 
Vol. I. now 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by Charlotte 


M. Yonee. This volume contains Contributions by the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford, the Countess 
of Glasgow, the Lady Montague, the Bishop of Guildford, Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, Mrs. Sumner, 
Canon Warburton, and others. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


WORK, and HOW to DOIT. By Mrs. Jerome 


MeEnRrcIER, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls.6d. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
A Guide for Women in their Choice of an Occupation in Life. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.w. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Daintily Coloured Elegant Cloth 
Paper Boards, SUND AY. Extra, Gilt, 
38, FOR THE YOUNG. 5s. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE, T. PYM, HELEN MILES, &c. 
“* Delightfully artistic. The young will be hard to |! the provision made for them here, and both they and 
please if they do not like the letterpress.”’—Times, their parents may feel much indebted to Messrs. 
“In these days children require what is cheerful | Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. for this excellent 
and agreeable as well as serious, in order that Sunday | publication.”’—Queen. 
may not be puritanically grave and solemn. Such is * Deservedly a favourite.”"—Saturday Review. 


SUNDAY, Weekly, 3d. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 
DARTON’S “ HELPS FOR THE DAY OF REST.” 


Seeking and Finding. Designed with a view to promote Bible Reading. Printed 
on Superfine Paper with Ruled Lines. Illustrated by Helen Miles. Small 4to, 6d. 

The Children of the Bible. Outline Illustrations by Helen Miles, for Colouring. 
Small 4to, 6d. 

Missing Words. Easy Bible Reference Work for Children. With several Illus- 


trations for Colouring, 











THE NEW BABY ANNUAL. 


DARTON’S LEADING 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


Numerous Illustrations by Various Artists. 


In very large type and easy words, crown 4to, paper boards printed in colours, ls, 6d, 
H me cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 


STRINGS. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


J. S. VIRTUE & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, 
Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A., L. 
Alma Tadema, B.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. C. 
Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 
(The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 5s.; or handsomely bound together, 21s.) 


The ART ANNUAL for 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART 
JOURNAL, consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


BRITON RIVIERE, 
By a... an 


With 3 Full-Page Etchings and Photo-Engravings 
—“ Circe,” “ The Last Spoonful,’”’ and ‘‘ Persepolis’’ 
—and about 40 Illustrations in the Text. 





Now ready, price 21s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 
1891. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and 12 
Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, after the 
following Eminent Artists:—G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Henry Woods, A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. 
M. Strudwick, Mrs, Alma Tadema, George Hitch- 
cock, Stanley Berkeley, &c. 


Large folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
top, £3 13s. 6d. — limited to 500 Numbered 
pies. 


The SOUTHERN COAST of ENG- 
LAND. A Series of 40 Line-Engravings after J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A., printed on India Paper 
from the Original Plates. 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt 
top, 21s, 


ART and SONG: a Series of 0 
highly finished Steel-Engravings from Master- 
pieces of Modern English Art, accompanied by a 
Selection of the Choicest Poems in the English 
Language. Edited by Ropert BELL. With 30 
Engravings, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A., W. 
Collins, R.A., John Martin, &c., printed on India 
Paper. 
“A very sumptuously got-up gift-book......0ne of 
the most charming books like'y to be seen this 
season.”’—Yorkshire Pcst. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, with 60 new Illus- 
trations, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 19s, 6d. 


The RIVIERA, Eastern and Western. 
By Hvueu Macmittay, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
** Holidays in H'gh Lands,” &c. New and Revised 
Edition, with nearly 250 Lllnstrations, including 
Descriptions anu Ll.ustrations of the following 
towns among m:n; others :—Nice, Cannes, Men- 
tone, San Remo. 

“ Many boo'ss have been writtex about the Riviera, 
but none are so full of information and pleasant 
reading, and so picturesquely illustrated, as that just 
published.”—Queen. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. 
Short Accounts of the Rise of Famous Firms, 
with Sketches of the Founders. By A. H. Japp, 
LL.D., Author of “Industrial Curiosities,’ 
“Leaders of Men,” &. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. 


HEROES of OUR DAY: an Account 
of Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By 
WALTER RicHarps, Author of “Her Majesty’s 
Army.’ With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Harry Payne. 


A NEW DAME TROT. By C. A. 
Jones. New Edition, with 8 New Full-Page 
Illustrations by Miss A. B. Woodward. 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. 
Containing a Complete Illustrated Index of all 
Terms used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archzology. Translated from the French, and 
Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 

* A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, 
with clear, brief, and accurate definitions.”’—Satur- 
day Review. 


Post 8vo, 5s. 
FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. 


y Madame Lesour-FawssEtT, a “ Cordon Bleu,” 
Author of “Economical French Cookery for 


L < 
*‘ Innumerable valuable recipes.”—Leeds Mercury. 





Price ls. ; or, cloth silver gilt, 1s, 6d. 
Uniform with “‘ Breakfast Dishes’? and “ Savouries 
and Sweets.” 

FANCY PASTRY. By Frederick 


Davies, for 60 years Confectioner. 


CAKES and BISCUITS. By Frederick 


Davies, 
London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANF, E.C. 


i Nt a armor 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


“The wholesome odour of the brine pre- 
vails as usual in Mr. Clark Russell’s work. 
It is the fiercest aspect, not the insidious 
slumber of old ocean, that the master de- 
scribes so well in this new story. Ship- 
wreck and exposure, and danger from men 
crueller than the elements, are his themes. 
The strength of the story lies, of course, 
in the excellence of the studies of Nature. 
We need not multiply instances of a graphic 
power long since acknowledged. The book 
seems to us not inferior to any of the 
author’s work.”—Athenzum. 

* Whoever begins will surely make an 
end, for the rush of incidents is so fast and 
furious, and the interest is so unbroken, 
that there is no stopping but from sheer 
exhaustion.”—Anti-Jacobin. 

“The story is told with the author’s 
wonted energy and dash, and displays as 
usual his perfect command of all manner 
of nautical terms.”—National Observer. 

“ A story of the most thrilling adventures 
from beginning to end. Distinguished by 
strength and finish. The work is one of 
exceptional interest.”’—Scotsman. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 


3 vols. 


“Cleverly and even powerfully written.” 
—Scotsman. 

“Miss Robinson’s book is strikingly 
realistic. Its strong situations are numer- 
ous, and treated with the graphic power 
that is a marked feature of all her produc- 
tions.”—Morning Post. 

“Tt has a distinct claim to recognition as 
a first-class work of art, and it is one of the 
few novels which will leave the reader a 
better man than it found him.”—National 
Press. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


E L S As: 
A Novel. 
By E. M‘QUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Interesting and well put together.”— 
Atheneum. 

«A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable 
humour. Would fill three volumes better 
than they often are filled.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“ We cordially recommend this eminently 
readable fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“* May not only be read with interest, but 
re-read with pleasure.” —Guardian. 

“Charming scenes, bright conversations, 
excellent studies of character.”—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

« A book which is full of good things, and 
far beyond the average novel in cleverness, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of 
character. The pictures of cosmopolitan 
life are admirably lifelike.’”— Murray’s 
Magazine. 

“The story is most interesting, and 
admirably told. Elsa is a beautiful crea- 
tion. Few more charming heroines have 
been conceived. The subsidiary characters 
are skilfully, and often humorously, drawn. 
Altogether, ‘Elsa’ is an unusually good 
novel,”— Westminster Review. 


METHUEN & CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA, 
An Account of the last English Mission to Abyssinia, by 
Mr. GERALD H. PORTAL, C.B., her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, is now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, with Portrait, Map, and numerous TIilustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S NEW BOOK, 
LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN, is now 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK DAYS in CHILE, 
The Personal Experiences and Adventures of Mr. M. H. 
HERVEY, Special Correspondent of the “ Times” during the 
recent Revolution in Chile, is ready this day at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries, demy 8vo, with 15 Full-Page Illustrations, 16s. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES, | 
a Popular Book of Natural Histery, by Professor LLOYD 
MORGAN, with nearly SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS, will 
be ready next week at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. JPublisher to the India Dffice- 




















NEW POEM BY G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE, 
By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, 18s., with Portrait and Maps. 


EVENTS IN THE TAEPING REBELLION. 


Reprints of MSS. Copied by 
ENERAL GORDON, C.B., 


in his own handwriting. 
WITH MONOGRAPH, INTRODUCTION, AND NOTES 
BY 


A. EGMONT HAKE, 
Author of “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” &c. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 638 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


P His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
acEon” {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beleag  rr Depury-CHairmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGL. 
Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuaRY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Muruat PrinoiP.e, offers the AnsoLuTe Security of 
An ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 

















ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS:—= — ets, 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. , 
2,—The Expenses of Management are on & oes: f low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £51,7000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Kinapom. _ Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent, per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. . : . 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of. 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE ayp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES aRE GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF ps 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Societys Oct HODGSON, Secretary. 
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Richard Bentley and Sows ist. 


EW WORKS. 


BY W. P. FRITH, R.A. THIRD EDITION. 


Mrs. Frank Grimwood’s Narrative of h 
JOHN LEECH: his Life and Work. By| EscAPE FROM the RECENT MUTINY in 














and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26s. MANIPUR. In demy 8v0, with Illustrations and Portraits, 15s, 
SECOND EDITION. By M. LAVISSE. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART:| The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 
from London to St. Davids and Back. By James Joun Hissey. With 20 From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By StepHen Louis Simeon. In1l 
Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. vol. demy 8vo, 16s. ited by Major FISHE 

By the Rev. C. H. COPE. FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECOLLECTION S 

CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A. ;: @& Life of SPORT. By James Henry CorBaLuis. Edited by ARTHUR T, FISHER, 

Record. By his Son, the Rev. CHartes Henry Corr, M.A. Wijh Portrait late 2lst Hussars. With Frontispiece, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 





and Fac-simile Reproductions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, Now ready, price One Shilling 


A MAD TOUR: od, calieres Foot through THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


the Blaék Forest. By Cuartorre E. L. Rrppect, Author of “ Géorge Geith ComtEnts vor a7 cee 1891. 














of Fen Court.” In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 103. 6d 1. Mr. Cuaine’s Sons. (Conclusion.)| 8. Lirtte DutcHeEe. 
By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 3 pone lll + pelle s ae Seoaue, a an mn 
MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a| * R'Wittes Nurs Deseo i , ony 
Visit to Canada in 1864 and 1855, By Frances E. 0. Moncx, In1 vol. demy | 6. A New Sensation. Parts I. and II. | 12. In a Syowstorm. 
8vo0, 15s. ‘ 7. IN THE COUNTRY OF THE ALBIGENSES. 13. Love orn Morey. (Concltsion.) 
By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS,” By the AUTHOR of “ CUT ADRIFT. ad 
CONSCIENCE. By Heoror Manor, In 2 vols. _JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By Axpany DE Fon- 
crown 8vo. BLANQUE. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
By the AUTHOR of “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,” By the AUTHOR of “IN LONDON TOWN.” 
MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris,) LOVE or MONEY. By Karnanrine Lez, 
Anthor of “‘ A Batchelor’s Blunder.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Author of “ A Western Wild Flower.” In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
The DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp Jzrreries.| The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. By Mary 


LINSKILL. [Just ready, 
ALDYTH. By the late Jessm Forssrcitt. MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., may be obtained separately at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


London : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. Publisiers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








New Poem by Sir Edwin Arnold. MESSRS. REASIVALS LIST 


A Japanese Dramatic Idyll by Sir Epwrn Arnot, K.C.S.I1., entitled “Geom Ben, 2. @8. 


THE “NO” DANCE, THIRTEEN ESSAYS on EDUCATION. 


will appear in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for] ited bythe Hon and Rev. E. Larrezrox, M.A., Hoad-Master of Hailey- 
December (price 2s. 6d.); which will also contain :— | BP iver pe Pasaves. By the. Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A., Head- 
aster of Haileybury College.—THe Tracuina oF Music tn PuBLic SCHOOLS. 

THE RELIGIOUS ae OF ROBERT BROWNING. ' : By E. W. Howson, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Harrow School.—TuHe RELIGIOUS 
Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Epucariox oF Bors. By the aS E. C. aie, u. A» Head} -Master of Har- 
row 001.—THE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTION. y ookson, M.A., Assistant- 

MR. CHRISTIE ‘auemax AND THE ANTIPODEANS. | Master at st. Paul’s School, West Kensington,—COMMERCIAL Epvcation, By 
By Sir EpwarD Bravppon, K.C.M.G., Agent-General for Tasmania. | A. T. Pollard, M.A., Head- Master of the City of London School.—TuE Pro- 
SPECTIVE CHARACTER OF SCHOOL TRAINING. y C. C. Cotterill, M.A., Head- 

ARCHBISHOP Tait. By George W. E. Russell. Master of Hollylea Preparatory School, Liverpool.—THE TEACHING OF Hoty 
Tur Memoirs or GENERAL Margor. By the Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. ScRIPTURE. Bythe Rev. T. Field, M.A., Head- Master of the King’s School, Canter- 
M, DE LAVELEYE ON DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By Henry Dunckley, LL.D. | bury.—An EpucaTionaL Museum. By the i. T. Field, M.A.—Tue TeacHinG 





Toe Mimes oF Heronpas, By Andrew Lang. or EnGuisu Literature, By the Rev. M. . Glazebrook, M.A., Head-Master 
WanTED, A DEPARTMENT OF Lasour. By Robert Donald. = Clifton College.—THE UNIVERSITIES AND ‘Sencnnaiaaran. By the Rev. M. 
Ganon DRIVER ON THE Book OF THE Law. By Principal Cave, D.D. Glazebrook, M.A.—In BEHALF OF GREEK. By the Rev. T. Field, M.A.— 
Frencu Pouitics, By Gabriel Monod, Scmnetanee GREEK. By the Hon, and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A.—THs TEACHING 
OF GREEK. By M. J. Rendall, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 
ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 15 & 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Demy 16m0, 30. Od. cach, bound in paper boards, With parshment heck. 


The POCKET LIBRARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by Groree SarntsBury, 


i i A collection, in separate volumes, partly of extracts from long books, partly of 
Dedicated, be Special Permisston, ws short pieces by the same writer, on the same subject, or of the same on ¥ 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, ; Vol. 1.—TALES of MYSTERY. Vol. IV.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 








EMPRESS OF INDIA. Vol IL.—POLITICAL = aK yu Vol. V.—SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
” De noel ° 
Vol III.—DEFOE’S M ‘OR NOVELS. | Vol. VI. RE ISASRIR AT and 
In Decemb JACOBEAN PAMPHLETS, 
CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY [In December. 





Crown 8vo, 5s., with Illustrations, 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. |The DAWN of ART in the ANCIENT 


ee WORLD: an Archzological Sketch. By W. Martin Conway. 
ConTENTs :--The Succession of Ideals—Art in the Stone Age—The Invention of 
HE First Volume of the Series will be published on St. | Bronze—The Legacy of Egypt—The Legacy of Chaldea—The Heirs of Chaldea— 


Andrew's Day, 1891, entiled—TRAVELS IN THE | Te ©ats of Ancient Egypt. 





MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1668, by FRANCOIS BERNIER, 8v0, 7 
M.D. of the Faculty of Montpellier. "An entirely New Edition, by The ART-TEACHING of ‘J OHN RUSKIN. 
ARcHIBALD ConsTaBLE, Mem.As.Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With By W. G. Cottrscwoop, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 





: Chronicle of Events, Bibliography, hn gree pee a emg ooag any aay 
rontispiece after a Painting by an In ist, and other Illus- 
Pi dian Artist,and other lus- | A GUIDE to GREEK TRAGEDY. By the 


trations in the Text, Maps, and Index. 
crown 8vo, pp. liv. + 500, price 6s. net. Rev. L. Campsrett, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. 





Andrews. 
+" Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY SERIES, and wn 8vo, 6:, 
ot iemnes. CONSTABLE’S other publications, may be had, post-free, on direct The RELIGION of "HUMANITY, and other 
‘pplication, or from any Bookseller. Poems, By ANNIE MaTHESO 
** An outpouring, partly hortative of ardent belief in God and Christ, and 
ardent love and hope.” —Atheneum. 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., | 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W., WESTMINSTER. 
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Messrs. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 








Splendin Guinea Atlas. 


THE ENGLISH 
IMPERIAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of One Hundred and Ninety-five Maps, 
with Complete Descriptive Gazetteer. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Price 21ls., crown folio, cloth gilt. 
Or half-bound in leather, 25s. 


*,* In the closing years of the Century, the grandest spectacle 
presented to the world is the spread of the English-speaking race. 
“The Empire of the English” girdles the globe. It is in this world-wide 
sense that the title of this new work, “ The ENGLISH IMPERIAL 
ATLAS,” has been chosen. It is arranged throughout from an 
English point of view, and aims at being the Standard Atlas for 
English households throughout the world. While amply meeting 
all the requirements of General Geography, the Home Country, 
the British Colonies, and all English-speaking countries have been 
treated in very full detail. 


For General Completeness, “The ENGLISH IMPERIAL 
ATLAS ” is not equalled by any other English Atlas at the price. 
It contains 108 pages of Maps, comprising 70 full-page and folio 
Maps, and 125 smaller Maps, Plans, and Insets, or 195 Maps in all. 
The Gazetteer, which has been compiled from the latest sources, 
contains the results of recent Census returns, and has entries for 
about 55,000 places, which are described and located. 





TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KING: 


A Tale of England in the Days of Henry VIII. By BE. EveRert-Green, Author 
of ‘Loyal Hearts and True,” ‘The Lord of Dynevor,” &. Crown 8yo 
cloth extra, price 5s. ° 


THE LORD OF DYNEVOR: 


A Tale of the Times of EdwardI. By E. Everett-Green, Author of “ 
Hearts and True,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. llhaaaes 


IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES: 


A Tale for the Young. By E. Everett-Grren, Author of ‘ Loyal Hearts 
True,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 23, 6d, , sa 


NEW TALE by “A. L. 0. E."—THE 
TRON CHAIN AND THE GOLDEN. 
By “A. L, O. E.,”” Author of ‘ The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” “ Beyond the 

Black Waters,’’ ‘‘ Driven into Exile,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 63, 


NEW WORK by Mrs, E. R. PITMAN. 


LADY HYMN-WRITERS. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman, Author of “ Vestina’s Martyrdom,’’ ‘* Heroines of the 
Mission Field,”’ ‘* Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,’: &c. With Portrait 
of Frances R. Havergal. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 


“4 By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


Michael Angelo—Leonardo da Vinci—Raphael—Titian—Murillo—Rubens—Rem- 
brandt. With Portraits, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d, 





























NEW EDITION, with GIACOMELLI’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


By Mary Howirr. Illustrated with upwards of 100 Drawings by H. Giacomelli, 
Small 4to, cloth extra, price 2s, 6a 


A charming Gift-Book for young people. 








In the press, 


AGAINST THE CURRENT: 


ATale. By Firorence E. Burcu. Crown 8vo, price 33, 6d. 








*,* NELSON’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOK-LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 








A FEW OF DEAN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 
Life. Edited by Joun Berwick, and Illustrated by R. André, 
The French Edition of this Novel has had a Sale of 16 Editions in 17 months, 
and the first review of the English Edition received by the Publishers, says :— 
* One of the most fascinating nove!s written for years.” 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of “‘ F.R.S.,” &. 


The THREE BOOTS: a Story of 


Present-Day London. Illustrated. This clever Novel turns upon an 
extraordinary hoax and a strange conspiracy, 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the 
late Charles Dickens, and others. Edited by FREDERICK CRawFrorD. With 
a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen’s letters to his friends, 
which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring 
about them, and most of them appear to have been written without any 
thought of their being published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Ven- 


detta Story. Illustrated by R. André, 
“‘Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has been 
able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Corsican peasant 
life than is found in other volumes,’’—Morning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d.; or 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 6s, each.—_By ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being a 


Series of Anecdotal, Biographica), and Critical Monographs of the Leading 

Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. _ Illus- 

— by Fred. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
rtists. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo, price 5s. 


DEAN’S FAIRY-BOOK. A Companion 


to “The Doyle Fairy-Book”’ (5s.) This volume, which makes a splendid 
Presentation Book for a Child, contains most of the favourite Fairy-Tales of 
Childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap-Books, and ‘*The Arabian 
Nights.” The book is enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by 
Louis Marvy, John Proctor, and other able Artists. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE of “ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &.” 





NOTICE. 


a 
THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Rebdielwv. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for NOVEMBER 28th contains a Poem by 
William Watson, a Letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith, “A Note on 
Mr. Froude’s Latest,” “In a Country House,” “ Erudition and 
Manners,” “ Another Russian Route to the Indus” (with Sketch 
Map), and many other miscellaneous papers. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN is now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary 
Journal, its scope has therefore been widened ; measures havebeen 
taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; it is 
“got up” more carefully, and printed on finer paper ; and the 
price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications, 
—namely, SIXPENCE. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“ TACONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPOSAL.—"* J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mienx...... Si la France possédait dix poétes comme 
Jasmin, dix poétes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas 4 craindre de révolutions.” 
—SaINTE-BEUVE. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius. 63. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6s. each. 
THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Dr. 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 


**We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re- 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’”’—Saturday Review, 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Tlus- 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Ilus- 
trated, 12s. 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
a word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.”—Quarterly 
Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LIFE OF DEAN BURGON. 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, 
LATE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
A Biography. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS AND EARLY JOURNALS, 
By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 


sometime Dean of Norwich. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, [Newt week. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound Poetry and 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. Prompt 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists of all 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors and 
Series, will be ready shortly, and will be sent post-free on application. 

ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, pp. 380, 5s., now ready. 


SUuGcHT AILMENTS : and on Treating Disease. 
By Lione1 8S. Beate, M.B., F.K.S, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 











Just published, imperial folio, clotb, Chart printed on cardboard, price 15s.; 
or with Chart mounted on cloth, and half-bound, price 21s. 
ENEALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, 
Guelph, and Wetten Lines. With Collateral Branche:. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Logan, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh Macniven & Wattace. London: J. F. Spriaas, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 





AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


r 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
DECEMBER. 


Our ARMY AND ITs DeTRactors, By “ B.”’ 

A Resornper. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

FLOWERS AND FoREsTs OF THE Far West. By A. R. Wallace. 

ComPuLsory GREEK. By J.B. Bury. 

CycLine 1n WinTER. By R. J. Mecredy. 

THE Canapian Census. By J. G. Colmer, C.M.G. 

Aw EIGHTE*NTH-CENTURY SINGER. By Vernon Lee. 

PHASES OF CRIME IN Paris. By Hugues Le Rous. 

BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN WEST AFRICA, By F. Buxton. 

THE DEMORALISATION OF Russia. By General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, Bart., G.C.B , V.0. 

A Human Document. Chaps. 9-11. By W. H. Mallock. 





W. 8. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 
8vo, 12s, [ Next week. 
Cc. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA from the BALTIC to the 


DANUBE. Py CO. A. Stopparp, With numerous Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION of Dr. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the YEARS 


1879 to 1883. By Dr. Witt1am Junker. With numerous Full-Page Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by Professor 
Keane. Demy 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


, H. H. STATHAM. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By H. H. StatHam. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. [This day. 
An ABSOLUTE KEY to OCCULT SCIENCE. 


The TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 


most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of the Initiates, 
By Parvus. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. [Next week, 











Mrs. EARL. 


DINNERS in MINIATURE. 


Ear. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. 


[This day. 
W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 


A WEEK’S TRAMP in DICKENS-LAND. 


By W. R. Huaues, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. 
Kitton, Herbert Railton, and others, Demy 8vo, 163, 





G. MASPERO. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


By G. Masréro, late Director of Archzology in Egypt, and Member of the 
a ~ France. Translated by Atice MorTox. With 188 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 53. 


A. A. ANDERSON and A. WALL. 


A ROMANCE of N’SHABE. Being a 


Record of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By A. A. ANDER- 
son, and A. WALL. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Spectator says :—“ Very well done...... The description of the daily ‘ trek,’ 
the scenery of the country, the forest and the rolling veldt, the exhilarating air— 
all that makes the lot of the African hunter a joyous one—is full of fascination. 
a ——— of a primeval forest is touched upon with a happiness that 
is admirable,”’ 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


The ROMANCE of a FRENCH PAR. 


SONAGE;; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,’” 
** Kitty,” &. 2 vols. [This day, 





BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, 


HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 


3 vols. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Miss Roosevelt has sustained the high reputation 
won by her as a brilliant writer of fiction......There are admirable characterisa- 
tions of English hag of manhood, every one of which is a distinct and strongly 
marked individuality. In a word, the book is a charming book...... free from the 
reproach of dullness and frivolity.” 


MARY A. DICKENS. 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


3 vols. 

The Academy says:—‘* Miss Dickens has written a novel that does no discredit 
even to the distinguished name she bears ..... A group of portraits that have the 
life-likeness only produced by the combined action of keen observation and 
creative power...... * Cross Currents’ is a novel of strong psychological interest..,... 
The equality of excellence is as uncommon as it is delightful.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. and 6s. each, 
One of Our Conquerors. | Sandra Belloni. 


Diana of the C:ossways. Vittoria. 

Evan Harrington. | Rhoda Fleming. 

The Ordeal of Richard) Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Advent f inane! The Shaving of Shagpat 
e ventures 0 e ving 0 $ 
Richmond. | “and Farina. 








PERIODIOALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MISS C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


Immediately will be published. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of “At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady's Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” “ Granite Crags,” “ Fire Fountains,” 
“ Wanderings in China,” &ce. 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


This day is published. 


The Fallen City, and other Poems. By 


Witt Foster. Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW NOVEL by PAUL CUSHING. 
Immediately will be published. 


Cut with His Own Diamond. By 


Pavut Cusuineé, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,”’ ‘‘The Bull i’ th’ 
Thorn,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 253. 6d. 


This day is published. 


The Old and the New: English 


Country L-fe. The Country Clergy—The Country Gentleman—The Farmers 
—The Peasantry—The Kighteenth Century. By T. E. Kessrx, M.A., Author 
of “ Agricultural Labourers,” “ Essays in History and Politics,’ ‘* Life of 
Lord Beaconefield.’’ Orown vo, 5:. 


This day is published. 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
By A. I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Extract from the Prerace :—‘* M rpose is, after a preliminary sketch of 
the history of the English Church from the earliest times to 1800, to trace in 
the writings of its broad and liberal divines, from Sydney Smith to Edwin 
Hatch, the progress of liberal religion during the nineteenth century.”’ 


Notes of a Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. By F. R. OurpHant, B.A. Crown ee a: emg 


This day is published. 


Boethius: an Essay. By Hvucn Fraser 
Srewanrt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

**Mr. Stewart has made himself a thorough master of the subject by the study 
of all that is attributed to Boethius, as well as of the greater part of what has 
been written about him. His essay is consequently an able exposition of the 
philosophical statesman’s works, and a clear statement of the ‘ Boethius 
Question.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald, 

** Admirable as a critical and scientific essay.””—Scotsman, 


Excursions in Art and Letters. By 
W. W. Srory, Author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” “ Conversations in a Studio,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**Mr. W. W. Story has the gift of writing in harmony with his subject; this is 
sy noticeable in his essay on ‘ Michael Angelo,’ in which he describes 
the original and lofty conceptions and the bold and energetic execution of this 
great artist in such a manner as not only to convey an idea of his work, but of 
his individuality.’’—Morning Post. 


Complete in Three Handsome Volumes. 


Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Fourth 


Edition. Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by James MacponaLp, of the 
Farming World, &c. Assisted by many of the Leading Agricultural authori- 
ties of the Day. Illustrated with 40 Portraits of Animals and Plans of Farm 
Buildings, and upwards of 700 Engravings. With leather back and gilt top, 


£3 3s. 
*,* Also in Six Divisional Volumes strongly bound incloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 
**In all matters relating to practical agricultural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopedic, entertaining, and most 
reliable,” —Farmer, 
The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’’—Scotsman, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, CHEAP 


EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 


Adam Bede ... as Bae za is .. 38. 6d. 
The Mill onthe Floss _... sity ie .. 88. 6d, 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... ae see .. 88. 6d. 
ScenesofClericalLife .. .. .. .. 88, 0d. 
Silas Marner Be a ae eis . 28, 6d. 
Romola a a eee ee eC 
Daniel Deronda... ..  ... asa 8, OL 
Middlemarch ae i” are ae .. =U, 6d, 
George Eliot’s Life... ie ey ee .. «6%, 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE and WORKS. 


GABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 
24 vols., price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C08 LIST. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum. By J. A. Frovor. 8vo, 163, 
“The central points of this supplementary vc lume and of the author’s argu 
ments are the real characters and mo:ives of Henry and Queea Catherine..,...Since 
he last wrote, researches in foreign archives, and notably the examination of 
the correspondence of the Imperial Ambassadors in Eagland, have thrown fresh 

light on the subject.’”’—Times. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By SamusL Rawson Gaxpiner, M.A.,LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IIL: 
1647-1649, With 8 Maps, and Index to the complete Work, 8vo, 283, 


* A work of the first importance in English History.”—Speaker. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By H. Morse SrepHens, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo0, 3 vols, 
Vol. IT., 183. 
“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radianca of his own,” 


—Times. 
WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By George Epwarp Mannerinea, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club, Member of the Royal Geographical Suciety of Austr il. 
asia, and Member of the Philosophical [ustitute of Canterbury, N.Z. With 
18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Mip, royal 8vo, 123. 6d. 

‘Mr, Mannering proves himself an enthusiastic explorer, and a skilfal adept 
in the mountaineering craft......He writes witha ine love of in scenery, 
and has explored his chosen field with a zeal which will command the sympathy 
of all brothers in the craft.’’—Times, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. 


gr | 20 Illustrations (3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Mardoch. Crown 8yo, 
's. 6d. 

‘To how many town readers in these dark November days will these pleasant 
sketches bring back the free air of heaven, the plash of the leaping trout in 
_ _ loch, and the flash of the widening circle in the water.’’—St. James’s 

azette. 

“The author’s own experiences in Lock Awe, Loch Leven, and Tweedside are 
reflected with droll humour, and are interwoven with acununing hand with the 
folk-lore, fairy-tales, and traditions of those romantic regions.” —Leeds Mercury, 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO: being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on 
our Homeward Journey. By Waiter J. CLutrersuck, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “‘ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,”’ and Joint-Author of ‘‘ Threein Norway” 
and ** B.C. 1887." With 47 Illustrations and 2 Maps, crown 8vo, 102. 6d, 
‘*The author seeks first of all to be entertaining, and he succeeds...... We can 
promise that readers of this book will find it amusing "—Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 


The PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By 


D. MenpELéErFF, Professor of Ohemistry in the University of St. Peters- 
burg. Translated by GeorGE Kamensxry, A.R.S.M, of the Imperial Mint, 
St. Petersburg, and Edited by A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C., Sub-Kditor of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society. With 97 Illustrations and Diagrams, 2 
vols, 8vo, 36s, 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. MASON. 


The RELATION of CONFIRMATION to 


BAPTISM. A Study in the History of Doctrine. By Artavur James 
Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“‘The Faith of the Gospel.’”? Crown 8vo, 73, 6d, 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel, Author of ‘‘The Word,” “ Reminiscences,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IMMOR- 


TALITY. By the Rev. J. W. Reynotps, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of * Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 

‘Mrs, Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has given 
us. Asa novel of character and situation it his not often been excelled in truth 
and felicity. The personages are all real and alive, and every character is in 
itself fresh and interesting, and representative of a type...... The incidents and plot 
of the story are of deep and sometimes thrilling interest, and its excellence lies 
in the humorous picture of manners and character.’’—Scotsman. 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


By Mrs, ALFRED BaLpwin, Author of “ The Story of a Marriage.’” Crown 
8vo, 63. 
“The book is an honest, wholesome bit of work, but, more than that, it is the 
work of an artist in fiction, and one of the best one-volume stories we have come 
across for a long time.”’—North British Daily Mail, 


The KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other 


Australian Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 63. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 110. 


DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS, — 
The THREE FATES. By F. Marian OrnawrorbD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs, Dr. 
Claudius,” &c. Chaps. 19-20. 
The COMING of SUMMER. By Ricuarp Jurrerizs, Author of “ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” &e. 
The HISTORY of FAILURE. By E. Cuttton. 
MORE INDIAN BIRDS. By O. T. BuckLanp. 
A TRIM EXPLOIT. By Mrs, ALFRED W. Hunt. 
The STORY of a CHILD. By James Suttyr. 
AUTUMN’S BRIEF REIGN. By S. CornisH WarTKINS, 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnpREw Lane. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRY- LAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


“Her peculiar knowledge of the natural sciences, and her acknowledged skill 
as a graceful expositor of their lessons, gives her little book many attractions 
denied to heavier treatises-on the same or kindred themes. Many readers will 
welcome it, whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lubbock overawe.”—Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform in Size. 


The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 


po ay seemed, with 74 Dlustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; calf, marble 
ges, lls, 

“Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 
realise the truth...... The book abounds with beautifully engraved and thoroughly 
appropriate illustrations, and altogether is one of the most successful attempts 
we know of to combine the dulce with the utile. We are sure any of the older 
children would welcome it; but it deserves to take a permanent place in the 
literature of youth.”—Times, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures, A Sequel to “ The Fairy-Land of Science.’’ With nearly 100 Illus- 
trations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s.; bound in calf, 11s, 

** A sequel to that very delightful book, ‘The Fairy-Land of Science,’ and deals 
with the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic 
camera. For young people of scientific tastes, a better book could not be found 
than this.”’— Saturday Review. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. Thicteenth Thousand, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf extra, 11s. 
‘*The work forms a charming introduction to the study of zoology—the 
science of living things—which, we trust, will fiad its way into many hands,’’— 
Nature. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Back-boned Family. 2 vols, (Vol. I., FISHES and BIRDS; Vol. IL., 
MAMMALIA.) ith numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. each, 
sold separately ; or bound in 1 vol., in calf, 14s, 

“We can conceive no better gift-book than this. Miss Buckley has spared no 
pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. The 
illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise ; they are numerous, accurate, 
and striking.”—Spectator, 


ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; 


and of the Progress of Discovery, from the Time of the Greeks to the 
Present Time. Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, with 77 Illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d ; calf extra, 14s, 

“The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be 
most advantageously read by many persons of riper age, and may serve to im- 
plant in their minds a faller and clearer conception of the promises, the achieve- 
mexrts, and claims of science.”—Journal of Science. 


ANIMALS FROM the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. With Descriptive Letterpress, 
edited by ARABELLA B. BucktEy. Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s, 6d, 

“ The illustrations form the finest collection of the kind.’’—Scotsman. 
“Trresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history, Admirably 
edited by Miss Buckley.”—Manchester Examiner, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By 


ARTHUR CoTTaM, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a reduced scale, with three 
additional Key Maps and an Introduction and Notes. Bound as an Atlas, 
half-roan, or loose in Portfolio. Size, 15in, by 22, Price One Guinea. 
“The star atlas of Mr. Cottam is far superior to all its predecessors. The 
pe of appropriating a map to a constellation renders them exceedingly handy 
or a systematic study of the heavens.’’—Globe, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH : 


a Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, 

B.A., F.G.8. With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, 14s. 

“ Mr, Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design on an admirable 

plan, and has adhered to that plan throughout. His sketch of Historical Geology 
has a genuine continuity.”—Saturday Review. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 


1780-1880. By J. H. Ross, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Lecturer under the Oambridge University Extension 
Scheme. With 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles in the Text. Second Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. ; calf extra, 11s. 6d. 
“Ts very different from the average manual, It is the work of a thoughtful 
scholar, and may be read with profit, not only by the lad going in for an exam., 
bat by the student who wants to gather up the results of discursive reading. 
We have rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified com- 
mendation.”—Graphic, 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of BOOKS, for 


Students and General Readers. By ArTHuR H. D. ActanD, M.P., Honorary 
a of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; paper wrapper, 
8. ie 


2 The editor has undertaken a very useful task, and he has discharged it with 
= nent The work is very judiciously constructed and very lucidly 
ged,”’—Times, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Count von Moltke’s Letters. 


LETTERS of FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH 
VON MOLTKE to his Mother and his Brothers Adolf 
and Ludwig (1823-1888). With Illustrations. Trans- 
lated by CuhaRA BELL and Henry W. FiscHer, 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


The TIMES says:— 


_* We take leave of this most readable volume with regret, and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to all who take an interest in literature of this kind,” 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S NOVEL. 


PETER IBBETSON. With an Introduction by his Cousin, 


Lady *** (** Madge Plunket”). By Gzorce pu MaurizR. Illustrated with 
over 80 Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 21s. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A WIDOWER INDEED. By Rhoda Broughton and 


ELIZABETH BISLAND. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


GEORGE KENNAN’S “SIBERIA.” 
SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By George Kennan. 


Elaborately Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, uncut edges and 
gilt top, 32s. [Neat week. 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS’S NEW BOOK. 
PHARAOHS, FELLAHS and EXPLORERS. By Amelia 


B, Epwarpbs. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 18s, 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S BOOK ON JAPAN. 
JAPONICA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., C.8.1. 


With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 15s. [Next week. 


CHAUCER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. B 
Professor THomas R. Lounssury, of Yale University, With a Portrait of 
Chaucer. In 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s, [Nevt week, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


A SELECTION from the SONNETS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. With numerons Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 4to, half-leather, 
ornamental, 25s. 


Il. 


The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. Quiller- 


ge Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. Crown 8vo, half-leather, ornamental, 
Ss. Gd. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY.” 


CHILDREN I HAVE KNOWN, and GIOVANNI and the 


OTHER, By Frances Hopason Burnett. With Illustrations by Albert 
E, Sterner, Cloth, 8vo, ornamental, 63, 


A BOY’S ROMANCE OF MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. 


MEN of IRON. By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the 
Author, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


OSCAR WILDE’S FAERY TALES. 
A HOUSE of POMEGRANATES: Faery Tales. By Oscar 


Witpe. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations by C. H, Shannon, and numerous 
Decorations in the Text by O. Ricketts. With the end-paper executed in pale 
olive, and the cover in moss green, pale coral, and fYory white. 8vo, cloth, 
uncut edges and large margins, 21s. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS, “In Honour of Love and 


Beautie.” Collected and Illustrated by EpmMunp H. Garrett. With an 
Introduction by ANDREW Lane. With 25 Illustrations in photogravure, and 
numerous black-letter headings, initial letters, and tail-pieces from special 
designs, 8vo, printed on hand-made paper (specially manufactured for the 
purpose), bound in white cloth, gilt top, with choice cover design, 3ls. 6d. 
Limited edition of signed and numbered copies on Imperial Japan paper, 
bound in vellum, £5 5s, net. 


EVERY PAGE ILLUSTRATED. 
BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By General Lew 


Wattace. With over 1,000 Illustrations, including 20 Fuil-Page Photo- 
gravures, all specially made for this Edition. Every page Illustrated, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, silk and gold, 31s. 6d, 


ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONGS. 
The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian Folk- 


Songs, collected from the Peasants by HétenE Vacaresco. Translated by 
Carmen Syiva and Atma STRETTEL. With an Introduction by CARMEN 
Sytva, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 10s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
50 signed and numbered copies on Imperial Japan paper, bound in vellum, 42s; 


Catalogues sent, post-free, on application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 





26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS, S.W. 





45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 








The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume 


in “‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
It is not only marked throughout with literary ability of a very high order, but in its calm and dispassionate judgment of a man 
= & and in its perspicuous insight into the details of home and foreign policy and all the intricacies of statesmanship, 


“* An admirable piece of work. 
whose merits have been very differently estimat p 
it forms a valuable contribution to the history of our time.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


(Just ready : Second Edition preparing, 


* Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously cynical and wickedly witty, of the series.” —Duily Chronicle. 
Limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION of “ The QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS SERIES.” £4 4s, net.—Prospectus on application, 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. 


By Austin Dobson. With Bibliography and Cata. 


logue of Prints and Paintings. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates, dsmy 8vo, nearly 40) pp., cloth, 243. 
*,* A limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION is in preparation, £2 12s, 6d. net. 


DR. PARKE in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous I]lustra- 


tions, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“Mr, Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detaile 1 account of the many months’ 
stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacunsz which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself......Every page of his book 
bears witness to the kindness of heart and clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.’’—Times. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated, with a 


Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 63. 
‘ This admirably translated volume. Mr, Saintsbury, himself a vigorous critic with strong and well-maintained judgments, never writes what is not worth 
reading, and his comments on M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for translation.””—Spectator. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; 


or, How I Found Health. By Charles C. 


ATCHISON. Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Domy 8vo, cloth extra, 163, 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo volumes (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, with Photogravure Portraits, 





BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. 


M | Ready. 
“ Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.”—Times, 


**The volume is one that Churchmen will be glad to possess.”"—Recoi d. 


BY THE REV. ALEXR MACLAREN, D.D., OF MANCHESTER. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 


[Just ready. 
BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


VERBUM CRUCTISE. 


[December 15th, 





The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: 


an Examination of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under which 
the Western Continent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the 
Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By Justin Winsor, Author of “A 
Narrative and Criticai History of America,’’ &. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New 


History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. With 
Observations on the ** Bronze Culture” of Prehistoric Europe as derived from 
Egypt, based on the study of Patterns. By W. H. GoopyEar, M.A, 1 vol. 
royal 4to, fully Illustrated, boards, price £3 3s. net. 


A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY; or, Notes 


of a Visit to the Eastern States of America. By T. Firzparricsr, M.A., 
Author of “ An Autumn Cruise in the Mgean.’’ With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘* Intelligent and readable.”’—Globe. 


ON the BORDER with GENERAL GEORGE 


CROOK. By Joun G. BourgeE, Captain 3rd Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illus- 
trated, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourke served under General Crook in 
the Wild West of America. The three principal campaigns of that distinguished 
soldier against the Apaches, the Sioux, and the Cheyennes are described in these 
pages with picturesque realism, and the book abounds in exciting adventures 
> a with the suppression of these three distinct rebellions amongst the 

ndians, 


SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRON- 


TIER, with which is incorporated TENT-LIFE in TIGER-LAND. Being 
Twelve Years Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian 
Frontier District. By the Hon. Jas. Inauis (‘‘ Maori”’), Minister for Public 
instruction, Sydney, Author of “ Our New Zealand Cousins,” &. With 22 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography, 1 roval 8vo vol., 700 pp., cloth, 21s, 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA; the Story of 
Two British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. STANLEY. Entirely New 
and Abridged Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: a Record of 


Travel and Adventure in North and West America. By Colonel Sir W. F. 
Butter, K.U.B. With Illustrations and Route-Map, New Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The CRUISE of the ‘FALCON’: a Voyage 


to South America in a Thirty-ton Yacht. By E. F. Knicut, Barrister-at- 
Law. With numerous Illustrations and Map, New Edition (Sixth), crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from 


the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.S.W. Edited by 
Percy Cuarkk, Author of ‘Three Diggers,” ‘‘ The New Chum in Australia,” 
&e. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


The AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE. ByT. A. 


Janvier. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘* Might have been written by Rider Haggard himself,”— World, 





LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 


By R. D. BuacxmoreE. New Popular Illustrated Edition, with 18 Illustra- 
tions by William Small. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 73.-6d. 
* An ideal gift-book......This is likely to become a ‘joy for ever’ in many a 
cultured household.”—Globe, 


The SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange,” &. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Stockton has not written anything so genuinely entertaining since the 
inimitable * Rudder Grange.’ ”—Spectator. 


DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, 


Author of “ Cassar’s Column,” “ Ragnarok,”’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By 


ALFRED OLARE, Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, 


Author of “ From the Earth to the Moon,” ‘* Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” &. Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Eagravings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 63. 
“What boy or girl is not delighted at the very name of Jules Verne, that master 
story-teller? Here is another of his bright, racy, wonderful stories. The book is 
altogether delightful."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND HIS 


FATHER; or, Wanderings in the West. By G. Norway, Author of “The 
Adventures of Johuny Pascoe,” &. Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt 


edges, 5s. 
An INCA QUEEN; or, Lost in Peru. By 


J. EvEtyn. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 53. 
“A delightful book, telling of wild adventures in the mysterious regions of 
ancient cities and temples in Peru. Altogether one of the best gift-books of the 
year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROGER INGLETON MINOR. By Talbot 


Barnes Reep, Author of “sir Ludar,” &. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 53. 


The SECRET of the MAGIAN; or, the 


Mystery of Ecbatana, By A. Laure, Author of “The Conquest of the 
Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 


THE PLAYTIME LIBRARY. 


A NEW GROUP OF STORY-BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 61. each. 


1. The SQUIRE’S NIECES. By E. M. and 
A, HunTINGTON. 


2. SOME LITTLE BRITONS in BRITTANY. 


By JenNETT HUMPHREYS. 


*,* FULL LIST of NEW BOOKS sent post-free on appltcation. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


— 
———— OD 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CampBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, he C 
Strand; and Published by him at the ““SpzcTaTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 


Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
November 28th, 1891. 
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